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Education Policy and Practice offers educators an exciting opportunity to con- 
sider important and often unexamined connections between education policy 
and teaching and learning practice. Our ultimate aim is to offer insights that 
could help improve the educational experiences of the estimated 47 million 
students in our public school system and the professional experiences of the 
just over three million teachers and administrators (NCES, 2001, 2002) who 
work with them. It is imperative that practicing teachers, school leaders, 
policymakers, teacher educators, and graduate students engage in constructive 
dialogue about effective school structures and teaching practices: that they 
question one another’s assumptions, incorporate one another’s unique exper- 
tise, and grapple with shared dilemmas. We believe that these articles will in- 
spire readers to do just that. We also urge readers to consider how we might de- 
velop what Sonia Nieto calls school transformation, a more comprehensive 
concept of school reform that includes “concomitant changes in educators’ at- 
titudes toward students and their families, and the crucial role of power rela- 
tionships [that] may help rescue current reform efforts from simplistic techni- 
cal responses to what are essentially moral and political dilemmas.” 

There has been no lack of school reform, restructuring, and reorganiza- 
tion over the last one hundred years. The causes and effects of these reforms 
are well documented in the research. Despite persistent efforts, K-12 educa- 
tion in the United States has struggled more with trends and cycles than with 
sustained improvement (Hess, 1999, Sarason, 1996; Tyack & Cuban, 1995). 
One potential explanation for this phenomenon is the lack of connection be- 
tween K-12 policy and practice. Policymakers need to take into account how 
policy will be interpreted by and implemented in districts and schools 
(Spillane, 1998). Spillane argues that schools interpret and implement policy 
differently even within school districts and suggests that the more complex 
the reform, the greater this variation will be. The extent to which teachers 
“understand what they are supposed to do” (Berends, Chun, Schuyler, 
Stockly, & Briggs, 2002), or the extent to which reforms are specific (Clune, 
1998; Porter, 1994; Porter, Floden, Freeman, Schmidt, and Schwille, 1988), is 
a critical determinant of school reform success, yet is one aspect that policy- 
makers often fail to address. Even fewer policymakers address the fact that 
teachers might be more than simple recipients of these reforms. 

The professional cultures and vantage points of practitioners and policy- 
makers differ dramatically, which may be one cause for the persistent discon- 
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nection. Policymakers, many of whom may never have taught, work as action 
executives. They define problems based in part on public opinion, and tend to 
offer broad guidelines regarding implementation. Practitioners, who have of- 
ten been neglected in the policymaking process, are responsible for carrying 
out recommendations and mandates. These include managing day-to-day de- 
tails such as following curriculum guides, implementing standardized tests, or 
even tracking student attendance. They also include grappling with the human 
side of teaching, such as facilitating literature circles in large classes of students 
from diverse backgrounds, or finding the time for and negotiating political re- 
lationships with colleagues and administrators. Using standardized testing as a 
current example of the disconnection, Graham (2003) writes, “Changing pol- 
icy is much easier than changing practice. It is easy to mandate tests, but much 
more difficult to ensure that all children learn and are capable of using that 
knowledge in a productive manner” (p. 23). She cautions policymakers and 
teachers alike that, “in education, the issue is not simply to change the policy, 
but also to change the practice — a tricky translation” (p. 23). 

Part of what makes the translation so tricky is that the role teachers should 
play in effective educational reform efforts is not well defined. Johnson 
(1990) argues that we must begin to understand the role of teachers in re- 
form efforts. Others stress that teachers need to be sensitive to their moral 
(Hansen, 2001; Sizer & Sizer, 1999), political (Apple, 1993; Carlson, 1987; 
Greene, 1986), and cultural (Delpit, 1995) responsibilities to a diverse stu- 
dent population. For instance, as Giroux and McLaren (1986) state, “Ques- 
tions might be raised about the nature and source of the authority which le- 
gitimates a particular type of curriculum, the way school time is organized, 
the political consequences of tracking students, the social division of labor 
among teachers . . . highlighting the social and ideological function that edu- 
cators serve” (p. 225) . However, many claim that teachers are unprepared for 
the complex demands of their work and unsupported when they are asked to 
implement instructional reforms (Darling-Hammond 8c Berry, 1988; Darling- 
Hammond & Greene, 1990), much less educational transformations. 

The relationship between policymakers and practitioners has often been 
hierarchical, unidirectional, and even adversarial — with policymakers “tell- 
ing” teachers what to do and how to do it. As Carlson (1987) writes, teachers 
“have been bureaucratically subordinated, rigidly boxed in by a predeter- 
mined curriculum, and held accountable for maintaining instructional ‘pro- 
ductivity’ goals” (p. 284). One purpose of this volume is to highlight the ways 
that teachers, as professionals, are and should be full partners in this conver- 
sation. We are delighted to present ten articles previously published in the 
Harvard Educational Review that serve this aim. Listening to the voices of 
teachers, students, teacher educators, and both practice-based and academic 
researchers shows how these perspectives intersect and the role each can play 
in school reform. By finding the common ground rather than the disconnec- 
tions, we hope to promote conversation among the groups that will lead to 
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more thoughtful and informed policy and practice, and to increased sharing 
and dialogue between the two. In short, we hope to help with the tricky 
translation. 

The articles in this volume are organized around three major themes that 
we consider central to school reform and school practice. One article was 
first published in the Harvard Education Review more than thirty years ago; 
others came out within the past few years. Our selection is clearly limited by 
the contents of our journal and should be considered within the broader dis- 
cussion occurring in research organizations, such as the Chicago Consortium 
on School Reform, the Annenberg Foundation, teacher education programs, 
and countless faculty rooms and classrooms nationwide. The selected articles 
can contribute to this broader conversation; they have resonated powerfully 
with readers and have been used consistently and effectively in graduate 
courses on teacher preparation, school reform, and educational policy in the 
context of U.S. K-12 schooling. 

Part One, Race, Culture, Power, and Language, offers four articles that 
challenge current and future teachers to consider how to effectively address 
issues of race, culture, power, and language in their classrooms, through both 
their personal presence and their pedagogy. These selections encourage 
policymakers to consider how teacher education programs need to be struc- 
tured to address these issues and how to design instructional programs that 
empower all students. The U.S. public school student population has become 
increasingly diverse in terms of race, culture, language, social class, and abil- 
ity, while the teaching population remains predominantly White, female, and 
middle class (Gomez, 1996; Suarez-Orozco & Suarez-Orozco, 1995; Zeichner, 
1996). In her own way, each author in this section questions the middle-class 
White assumptions that many teachers hold about what, how, and why to 
teach, and offers a model of how to shift one’s stance in order to serve all stu- 
dents’ academic and cultural needs with clarity and respect. 

Lisa D. Delpit’s seminal piece “The Silenced Dialogue” uses the debate 
over process-oriented versus skills-oriented writing instruction as the starting 
point to examine the “culture of power” that exists in society and schools. She 
asserts that issues of power are enacted in classrooms, that there are codes or 
rules for participating in power, and that these rules are a reflection of the 
rules of the culture of those who have power. She further claims that those 
with less power are often more aware of its existence than those with more 
power, and that being explicitly told the rules of the culture of power makes 
acquiring power easier. Arguing that “progressive” child-centered, whole lan- 
guage, and process approaches to instruction may leave some students “ac- 
countable for knowing a set of rules about which no one has ever directly in- 
formed them,” Delpit reminds us that “the dilemma is not really in the debate 
over instructional methodology, but rather in communicating across cul- 
tures” in a way that fosters students’ own voices while also coaching those 
voices to be heard clearly in the larger society. 
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The subsequent articles by Cynthia Ballenger and by Cynthia L. Greenleaf 
and her colleagues draw on and demonstrate Delpit’s ideas in different ways. 
Ballenger, a veteran early childhood special education teacher, describes how 
she learned to “control the behavior” of the Haitian students in her pre- 
school classroom. Rather than assume her students had behavioral deficits, 
Ballenger carefully studied classroom situations and gradually changed her 
own speech and behavior so it was congruent with students’ language pat- 
terns and cultural values. Greenleaf et al.’s essay describes reading appren- 
ticeship, an instructional framework based on the premise that “for all stu- 
dents to learn to perform high-level, academically linked literacy tasks, 
teachers will need to make explicit the tacit reasoning processes, strategies, 
and discourse rules that shape successful readers’ and writers’ work.” Her 
findings challenge the current policy push for remedial reading programs for 
poof readers, offering an alternative that emphasizes inquiry and subject- 
area expertise. 

Part One closes with Marilyn Cochran-Smith’s narrative of her experience 
“unlearning” racism as a teacher educator at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Cochran-Smith argues that “all teaching (including teacher education) can 
be regarded as text, that teacher education has both public and implicit or 
hidden texts, and that the text of teacher education is (in large part) a racial 
text.” Together, the four articles in this first part raise two sets of questions. 
First, who gets to define the purposes and practices of education, what as- 
sumptions are those decisions based on, and how can those decisions be 
made in ways that are inclusive and empowering of all of our children? Sec- 
ond, how can teachers, teacher educators, and policymakers design programs 
and prepare professionals to support this work? 

Part Two, Teacher Expectations and School Effectiveness, continues to ex- 
amine the role individual teachers play in students’ schooling experiences, 
and also begins to explore what schools as institutions can do to meet stu- 
dents’ needs. Research has consistently shown that teachers’ attitudes and be- 
liefs about their students influence the academic performance of students in 
their classrooms (Brophy 8c Good, 1974; Irvine, 1990; Oakes, 1985; Ogbu, 
1990; Rosenthal & Jacobson 1968). This part opens with Ray C. Rist’s classic 
ethnographic study that describes the social process by which teacher expec- 
tations affected achievement and outcomes for one group of “ghetto” chil- 
dren during kindergarten, first, and second grade. Rist poignantly portrays 
how the kindergarten teacher’s judgments about a student’s academic poten- 
tial — based on the extent to which an individual conformed to middle-class 
norms of attire, demeanor, social skills, and even personal hygiene — deter- 
mined the child’s reading group and tablemates, as well as the quantity and 
quality of instruction the teacher offered each student. 

Following Rist’s study are two articles that offer a more hopeful vision of 
how individual teachers and entire schools can support students’ academic 
and personal growth. Nieto’s case studies let us hear the voices of successful 
secondary school students from a wide range of ethnic, racial, linguistic, and 
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social-class backgrounds. Students describe the policies and practices that 
helped them succeed: culturally relevant curriculum, empowering and en- 
gaging pedagogy, high expectations, and a sense of being known and having a 
voice. Nieto emphasizes that educators must “look critically not only at struc- 
tural conditions [of schools], but also at [teachers’] individual attitudes and 
behaviors.” Tamara Lucas, Rosemary C. Henze, and Ruben Donato then de- 
scribe features of high schools that promote the achievement of language mi- 
nority students and, most importantly, how these features are operationalized 
in school policy and practice. The articles in Part Two highlight school de- 
signs and teaching practices that make manifest high and constructive 
expectations for all learners. 

Part Three, School Accountability and Teacher Control, explores the role 
that teachers play in implementing school policy. While the previous articles 
presented what teachers and schools might do to meet students’ varied 
needs, this section examines the extent to which teachers have the capacity, 
the will, and the space to do this work, and how policy can best support them. 
Many researchers have explored issues of teacher autonomy, professionalism, 
and school reform (see, e.g., Meier, 1985; Newmann, 1994; Sergiovanni & 
Moore, 1989; Zeichner, 1991); this section touches on all three. It raises ques- 
tions for teachers about when and how they will support school reform ef- 
forts, and for policymakers about how to construct and support reform ef- 
forts that penetrate but do not devastate teaching practice. 

Johanna Elena Hadden, an elementary school teacher, opens Part Three 
with a compelling narrative of her conflicts with her school principal over her 
classroom decisions. Hadden describes her efforts to think independently 
and critically as a teacher, and to encourage her students to do the same. She 
argues that teachers are given little space to think independently and criti- 
cally, and are given even less space to engage in critical pedagogy. They are in- 
stead expected to follow district and school mandates without question. 
Hadden ultimately was deemed insubordinate by her principal and district 
officials because she did not meet their administrative expectations. The con- 
flict between teaching and training is summed up in a statement made by a 
district official at a meeting with Hadden: “Although you are obviously an ex- 
ceptional teacher, this letter [of reprimand] indicates deficiencies as an 
employee.” 

Hadden’s dilemma — that teachers are expected to train students accord- 
ing to school and district guidelines and that teachers lack the autonomy nec- 
essary for critical pedagogy — is the crux of the question explored in the next 
article in this section. Richard M. Ingersoll explores two common yet conflict- 
ing assumptions: that schools are decentralized and teachers autonomous, 
and that schools are heavily bureaucratized organizations where teachers pos- 
sess little discretion. Using the Schools and Staffing Survey (a nationally rep- 
resentative survey of districts, school administrators, and teachers) to explore 
who controls school decisions (including decisions regarding social, sorting, 
and behavioral activities) , Ingersoll finds that teachers have less autonomy — 
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in both public and private schools — than is commonly assumed. The extent 
to which schools and teachers can, do, and should act independently from 
centralized policies is at the heart of educational accountability debates. 

The section concludes with a hopeful essay describing how to “scale up” 
school reform in a way that simultaneously meets students’ academic needs 
and teachers’ needs to be treated as respected professionals. In “Getting to 
Scale with Good Educational Practice,” Richard F. Elmore describes the prob- 
lems facing large-scale educational reform, arguing that school organization 
and structures inhibit successful widespread reform implementation. While 
school structures (school size, length of school day, etc.) may change, the in- 
structional core remains the same. Elmore concludes with four lessons for 
policymakers who hope to spread educational reform. He envisions the cre- 
ation of 1) professional norms for teachers; 2) structures that “intensify and 
focus” teachers’ motivation to improve their practice; 3) processes that allow 
replication of improvements; and 4) supports for teachers trying to improve 
their practice. These four recommendations place the responsibility for 
school reform with teachers and policymakers, recognizing that both have an 
important role to play if this process is to be successful. 

Policymakers and practitioners must learn from one another if school re- 
form is actually to take root in classrooms. In his recently edited volume A Na- 
tion Reformed? David Gordon states, “Too often, reforms have focused on big- 
picture issues — school governance, organization, curriculum, accountabil- 
ity, and so forth — without taking into account how decisions affect what hap- 
pens on the front lines where improvement is most needed” (2003, p. 6) . This 
volume offers a range of articles from a wide variety of voices and perspectives 
that challenge us to think broadly not only about what happens on the “front 
lines,” but also about how it is done, who gets to decide, and what ultimately is 
at stake. 

Suzanne Plant 
IVancy S. Sharkey 

Editors 
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PART ONE 




Race, Culture, Power, 
and Language 



The Silenced Dialogue; 
Power and Pedagogy in Educating 
Other People’s Children 

TTTTT 

LISA D. DELPIT 



A Black male graduate student who is also a special education teacher in a 
predominantly Black community is talking about his experiences in pre- 
dominantly White university classes: 

There comes a moment in every class where we have to discuss “The Black Is- 
sue” and what’s appropriate education for Black children. I tell you, I’m 
tired of arguing with those White people, because they won’t listen. Well, I 
don’t know if they really don’t listen or if theyjust don’t believe you. It seems 
like if you can’t quote Vygotsky or something, then you don’t have any valid- 
ity to speak about your own kids. Anyway, I’m not bothering with it anymore, 
now I’m just in it for a grade. 

A Black woman teacher in a multicultural urban elementary school is talk- 
ing about her experiences in discussions with her predominantly White fel- 
low teachers about how they should organize reading instructions to best 
serve students of color: 

When you’re talking to White people they still want it to be their way. You can 
try to talk to them and give them examples, but they’re so headstrong, they 
think they know what’s best for everybody, for everybody’s children. They won’t 
listen. White folks are going to do what they want to do anyway. 

It’s really hard. Theyjust don’t listen well. No, they listen, but they don’t 
hear — you know how your mama used to say you listen to the radio, but you 
hear your mother? Well they don’t hear me. 

So I Just try to shut them out so I can hold my temper. You can only beat 
your head against a brick wall for so long before you draw blood. If I try to 
stop arguing with them I can’t help myself from getting angry. Then I end up 
walking around praying all day “Please Lord, remove the bile I feel for these 
people so I can sleep tonight.” It’s funny, but it can become a cancer, a sore. 
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So, I shut them out. I go back to my own little cubby, my classroom, and I 
try to teach the way I know will work, no matter what those folk say. And when 
I get Black kids, I just try to undo the damage they did. 

I’m not going to let any man, woman, or child drive me crazy — White 
folks will try to do that to you if you let thern. You just have to stop talking to 
them, that’s what I do. I just keep smiling, but I won’t talk to them. 

A soft-spoken Native Alaskan woman in her forties is a student in the Edu- 
cation Department of the University of Alaska. One day she storms into a 
Black professor’s office and very uncharacteristically slams the door. She 
plops down in a chair and, still fuming, says, “Please tell people, just don’t 
help us anymore! I give up. I won’t talk to them again!” 

And finally, a Black woman principal who is also a doctoral student at a 
well-known university on the West Coast is talking about her university experi- 
ences, particularly about when a professor lectures on issues concerning edu- 
cating Black children: 

If you try to suggest that that’s not quite the way it is, they get defensive, then 
you get defensive, then they’ll start reciting research. 

I try to give them my experiences, to explain. They just look and nod. The 
more I try to explain, they just look and nod, just keep looking and nodding. 
They don’t really hear me. 

Then, when it’s time for class to be over, the professor tells me to come to 
his office to talk more. So I go. He asks for more examples of what I’m talk- 
ing about, and he looks and nods while I give them. Then he says that that’s 
just my experiences. It doesn’t really apply to most Black people. 

It becomes futile because they think they know everything about every- 
body. What you have to say about your life, your children, doesn’t mean any- 
thing. They don’t really want to hear what you have to say. They wear blind- 
ers and earplugs. They only want to go on research they’ve read that other 
White people have written. 

It just doesn’t make any sense to keep talking to them. 

Thus was the first half of the title of this text born — “The Silenced Dia- 
logue.” One of the tragedies in the field of education is that scenarios such as 
these are enacted daily around the country. The saddest element is that the 
individuals that the Black and Native American educators speak of in these 
statements are seldom aware that the dialogue /ia5been silenced. Most likely 
the White educators believe that their colleagues of color did, in the end, 
agree with their logic. After all, they stopped disagreeing, didn’t they? 

I have collected these statements since completing a recently published ar- 
ticle (Delpit, 1986). In this somewhat autobiographical account, entitled 
“Skills and Other Dilemmas of a Progressive Black Educator,” I discussed my 
perspective as a product of a skills-oriented approach to writing and as a 
teacher of process-oriented approaches. I described the estrangement that I 
and many teachers of color feel from the progressive movement when writ- 
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ing-process advocates dismiss us as too “skills oriented.” I ended the article 
suggesting that it was incumbent upon writing-process advocates — or in- 
deed, advocates of any progressive movement — to enter into dialogue with 
teachers of color, who may not share their enthusiasm about so-called new, 
liberal, or progressive ideas. 

In response to this article, which presented no research data and did not 
even cite a reference, I received numerous calls and letters from teachers, 
professors, and even state school personnel from around the country, both 
Black and White. All of the White respondents, except one, have wished to 
talk more about the question of skills versus process approaches — to support 
or reject what they perceive to be my position. On the other hand, all of the 
non-White respondents have spoken passionately on being left out of the dia- 
logue about how best to educate children of color. 

How can such complete communication blocks exist when both parties 
truly believe they have the same aims? How can the bitterness and resent- 
ment expressed by the educators of color be drained so that the sores can 
heal? What can be done? 

I believe the answer to these questions lies in ethnographic analysis, that is, 
in identifying and giving voice to alternative world views. Thus, I will attempt 
to address the concerns raised by White and Black respondents to my article 
“Skills and Other Dilemmas” (Delpit, 1986). My charge here is not to deter- 
mine the best instructional methodology; I believe that the actual practice of 
good teachers of all colors typically incorporates a range of pedagogical ori- 
entations. Rather, I suggest that the differing perspectives on the debate over 
“skills” versus “process” approaches can lead to an understanding of the 
alienation and miscommunication, and thereby to an understanding of the 
“silenced dialogue.” 

In thinking through these issues, I have found what I believe to be a con- 
necting and complex theme: what I have come to call “the culture of power.” 
There are five aspects of power I would like to propose as given for this pre- 
sentation: 

1. Issues of power are enacted in classrooms. 

2. There are codes or rules for participating in power; that is, there is a 
“culture of power.” 

3. The rules of the culture of power are a reflection of the rules of the 
culture of those who have power. 

4. If you are not already a participant in the culture of power, being told 
explicitly the rules of that culture makes acquiring power easier. 

5. Those with power are frequently least aware of — or least willing to ac- 
knowledge — its existence. Those with less power are often most 
aware of its existence. 

The first three are by now basic tenets in the literature of the sociology of 
education, but the last two have seldom been addressed. The following dis- 
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cussion will explicate these aspects of power and their relevance to the schism 
between liberal educational movements and that of non-White, non-middle- 
class teachers and communities.* 

1. Issues of power are enacted in classrooms. 

These issues include: the power of the teacher over the students; the power of 
the publishers of textbooks and of the developers of the curriculum to deter- 
mine the view of the world presented; the power of the state in enforcing 
compulsory schooling; and the power of an individual or group to determine 
another’s intelligence or “normalcy.” Finally, if schooling prepares people 
for jobs, and the kind of job a person has determines her or his economic sta- 
tus and, therefore, power, then schooling is intimately related to that power. 

2. There are codes or rules for participating in power; that is, there is a 
“culture of power. ” 

The codes or rules I’m speaking of relate to linguistic forms, communicative 
strategies, and presentation of self; that is, ways of talking, ways of writing, 
ways of dressing, and ways of interacting. 

3. The rules of the culture of power are a reflection of the rules of the culture of 
those who have power. 

This means that success in institutions — schools, workplaces, and so on — is 
predicated upon acquisition of the culture of those who are in power. Chil- 
dren from middle-class homes tend to do better in school than those from 
non-middle-class homes because the culture of the school is based on the cul- 
ture of the upper and middle classes — of those in power. The upper and 
middle classes send their children to school with all the accoutrements of the 
culture of power; children from other kinds of families operate within per- 
fectly wonderful and viable cultures but not cultures that carry the codes or 
rules of power. 

4. If you are not already a participant in the culture of power, being told 
explicitly the rules of that culture makes acquiring power easier. 

In my work within and between diverse cultures, I have come to conclude that 
members of any culture transmit information implicitly to co-members. How- 
ever, when implicit codes are attempted across cultures, communication fre- 
quently breaks down. Each cultural group is left saying, “Why don’t those 
people say what they mean?” as well as, “What’s wrong with them, why don’t 
they understand?” 

Anyone who has had to enter new cultures, especially to accomplish a spe- 
cific task, will know of what I speak. When I lived in several Papua New Guinea 
villages for extended periods to collect data, and when I go to Alaskan villages 
for work with Alaskan Native communities, I have found it unquestionably eas- 
ier — psychologically and pragmatically — when some kind soul has directly 
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informed me about such matters as appropriate dress, interactional styles, em- 
bedded meanings, and taboo words or actions. I contend that it is much the 
same for anyone seeking to learn the rules of the culture of power. Unless one 
has the leisure of a lifetime of “immersion” to learn them, explicit presentation 
makes learning immeasurably easier. 

And now, to the fifth and last premise: 

5. Those with power are frequently least aware of — or least willing to 
acknowledge — its existence. Those with less power are often most aware of its 
existence. 

For many who consider themselves members of liberal or radical camps, ac- 
knowledging personal power and admitting participation in the culture of 
power is distinctly uncomfortable. On the other hand, those who are less pow- 
erful in any situation are most likely to recognize the power variable most 
acutely. My guess is that the White colleagues and instructors of those previ- 
ously quoted did not perceive themselves to have power over the non-White 
speakers. However, either by virtue of their position, their numbers, or their 
access to that particular code of power of calling upon research to validate 
one’s position, the White educators had the authority to establish what was to 
be considered “truth” regardless of the opinions of the people of color, and 
the latter were well aware of that fact. 

A related phenomenon is that liberals (and here I am using the term “lib- 
eral” to refer to those whose beliefs include striving for a society based upon 
maximum individual freedom and autonomy) seem to act under the assump- 
tion that to make any rules or expectations explicit is to act against liberal 
principles, to limit the freedom and autonomy of those subjected to the ex- 
plicitness. 

I thank Fred Erickson for a comment that led me to look again at a tape by 
John Gumperz^ on cultural dissonance in cross-cultural interactions. One of 
the episodes showed an East Indian interviewing for a job with an all-White 
committee. The interview was a complete failure, even though several of the 
interviewers appeared to really want to help the applicant. As the interview 
rolled steadily downhill, these “helpers” became more and more indirect in 
their questioning, which exacerbated the problems the applicant had in per- 
forming appropriately. Operating from a different cultural perspective, he 
got fewer and fewer clear clues as to what was expected of him, which ulti- 
mately resulted in his failure to secure the position. 

I contend that as the applicant showed less and less aptitude for handling 
the interview, the power differential became ever more evident to the inter- 
viewers. The “helpful” interviewers, unwilling to acknowledge themselves as 
having power over the applicant, became more and more uncomfortable. 
Their indirectness was an attempt to lessen the power differential and their 
discomfort by lessening the power-revealing explicitness of their questions 
and comments. 
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When acknowledging and expressing power, one tends toward explicitness 
(as in yelling to your ten-year-old, “Turn that radio down!”). When de-empha- 
sizing power, there is a move toward indirect communication. Therefore, in 
the interview setting, those who sought to help, to express their egalitarian- 
ism with the East Indian applicant, became more and more indirect — and 
less and less helpful — in their questions and comments. 

In literacy instruction, explicitness might be equated with direct instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the ultimate expression of explicitness and direct instruction in 
the primary classroom is Distar. This reading program is based on a behavior- 
ist model in which reading is taught through the direct instruction of phonics 
generalizations and blending. The teacher’s role is to maintain the full atten- 
tion of the group by continuous questioning, eye contact, finger snaps, hand 
claps, and other gestures, and by eliciting choral responses and initiating 
some sort of award system. 

When the program was introduced, it arrived with a flurry of research data 
that “proved” that all children — even those who were “culturally deprived” 
— could learn to read using this method. Soon there was a strong response, 
first from academics and later from many classroom teachers, stating that the 
program was terrible. What I find particularly interesting, however, is that the 
primary issue of the conflict over Distar has not been over its instructional ef- 
ficacy — usually the students did learn to read — but the expression of ex- 
plicit power in the classroom. The liberal educators opposed the methods — 
the direct instruction, the explicit control exhibited by the teacher. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not unusual (even now) to hear of the program spoken of as 
“fascist.” 

I am not an advocate of Distar, but I will return to some of the issues that 
the program — and direct instruction in general — raises in understanding 
the differences between progressive White educators and educators of color. 

To explore those differences, I would like to present several statements typ- 
ical of those made with the best of intentions by middle-class liberal educa- 
tors. To the surprise of the speakers, it is not unusual for such content to be 
rriet by vocal opposition or stony silence from people of color. My attempt 
here is to examine the underlying assumptions of both camps. 

‘7 want the same thing for everyone else’s children as I want for mine. ” 

To provide schooling for everyone’s children that reflects liberal, middle- 
class values and aspirations is to ensure the maintenance of the status quo, to 
ensure that power, the culture of power, remains in the hands of those who 
already have it. Some children come to school with more accoutrements of 
the culture of power already in place — “cultural capital,” as some critical 
theorists refer to it (for example, Apple, 1979) — some with less. Many liberal 
educators hold that the primary goal for education is for children to become 
autonomous, to develop fully who they are in the classroom setting without 
having arbitrary, outside standards forced upon them. This is a very reason- 
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able goal for people whose children are already pardcipants in the culture of 
power and who have already internalized its codes. 

But parents who don’t function within that culture often want something 
else. It’s not that they disagree with the former aim, it’s just that they want 
something more. They want to ensure that the school provides their children 
with discourse patterns, interactional styles, and spoken and written language 
codes that will allow them success in the larger society. 

It was the lack of attention to this concern that created such a negative out- 
cry in the Black community when well-intentioned White liberal educators in- 
troduced “dialect readers.” These were seen as a plot to prevent the schools 
from teaching the linguistic aspects of the culture of power, thus dooming 
Black children to a permanent outsider caste. As one parent demanded, “My 
kids know how to be Black — you all teach them how to be successful in the 
White man’s world.” 

Several Black teachers have said to me recently that as much as they’d like 
to believe otherwise, they cannot help but conclude that many of the “pro- 
gressive” educational strategies imposed by liberals upon Black and poor chil- 
dren could only be based on a desire to ensure that the liberals’ children get 
sole access to the dwindling pool of American jobs. Some have added that the 
liberal educators believe themselves to be operating with good intentions, 
but that these good intentions are only conscious delusions about their un- 
conscious true motives. One of Black anthropologist John Gwaltney s (1980) 
informants reflects this perspective with her tongue-in-cheek observation 
that the biggest difference between Black folks and White folks is that Black 
folks /tnow when they’re lying! 

Let me try to clarify how this might work in literacy instruction. A few years 
ago I worked on an analysis of two popular reading programs. Distar and a 
progressive program that focused on higher-level critical thinking skills. In 
one of the first lessons of the progressive program, the children are intro- 
duced to the names of the letter m and e. In the same lesson they are then 
taught the sound made by each of the letters, how to write each of the letters, 
and that when the two are blended together they produce the word me. 

As an experienced first-grade teacher, I am convinced that a child needs to 
be familiar with a significant number of these concepts to be able to assimi- 
late so much new knowledge in one sitting. By contrast. Distar presents the 
same information in about forty lessons. 

I would not argue for the pace of the Distar lessons; such a slow pace would 
only bore most kids — but what happened in the other lesson is that it merely 
provided an opportunity for those who already knew the content to exhibit 
that they knew it, or at most perhaps to build one new concept onto what was 
already known. This meant that the child who did not come to school already 
primed with what was to be presented would be labeled as needing reme- 
dial” instruction from day one; indeed, this determination would be made be- 
fore he or she was ever taught. In fact. Distar was “successful” because it actu- 
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ally taught new information to children who had not already acquired it at 
home. Although the more progressive system was ideal for some children, for 
others it was a disaster. 

I do not advocate a simplistic “basic skills” approach for children outside of 
the culture of power. It would he (and has heen) tragic to operate as if these 
children were incapable of critical and higher-order thinking and reasoning. 
Rather, I suggest that schools must provide these children the content that 
other families from a different cultural orientation provide at home. This 
does not mean separating children according to family background, but in- 
stead, ensuring that each classroom incorporate strategies appropriate for all 
the children in its confines. 

And I do not advocate that it is the school’s job to attempt to change the 
homes of poor and non-White children to match the homes of those in the 
culture of power. That may indeed be a form of cultural genocide. I have fre- 
quently heard schools call poor parents “uncaring” when parents respond to 
the school’s urging, that they change their home life in order to facilitate 
their children’s learning, by saying, “But that’s the school’s job.” What the 
school personnel fail to understand is that if the parents were members of the 
culture of power and lived by its rules and codes, then they would transmit 
those codes to their children. In fact, they transmit another culture that chil- 
dren must learn at home in order to survive in their communities. 

“Child-centered, whole language, and process approaches are needed in order 
to allow a democratic state of free, autonomous, empowered adults, and 
because research has shown that children learn best through these methods. ” 
People of color are, in general, skeptical of research as a determiner of our 
fates. Academic research has, after all, found us genetically inferior, cultur- 
ally deprived, and verbally deficient. But beyond that general caveat, and 
despite my or others’ personal preferences, there is little research data sup- 
porting the major tenets of process approaches over other forms of literacy 
instruction, and virtually no evidence that such approaches are more effica- 
cious for children of color (Siddle, 1986). 

Although the problem is not necessarily inherent in the method, in some 
instances adherents of process approaches to writing create situations in 
which students ultimately find themselves held accountable for knowing a set 
of rules about which no one has ever directly informed them. Teachers do 
students no service to suggest, even implicitly, that “product” is not impor- 
tant. In this country, students will be judged on their product regardless of 
the process they utilized to achieve it. And that product, based as it is on the 
specific codes of a particular culture, is more readily produced when the di- 
rectives of how to produce it are made explicit. 

If such explicitness is not provided to students, what it feels like to people 
who are old enough to judge is that there are secrets being kept, that time is 
being wasted, that the teacher is abdicating his or her duty to teach. A doc- 
toral student in my acquaintance was assigned to a writing class to hone his 
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writing skills. The student was placed in the section led by a White professor 
who utilized a process approach, consisting primarily of having the students 
write essays and then assemble into groups to edit each others’ papers. That 
procedure infuriated this particular student. He had many angry encounters 
with the teacher about what she was doing. In his words: 

I didn’t feel she was teaching us anything. She wanted us to correct each oth- 
ers’ papers and we were there to learn from her. She didn’t teach anything, 
absolutely nothing. 

Maybe they’re trying to learn what Black folks knew all the time. We un- 
derstand how to improvise, how to express ourselves creatively. When I’m in 
a classroom. I’m not looking for that, I’m looking for structure, the more for- 
mal language. 

Now my buddy was in [a] Black teacher’s class. And that lady was very 
good. She went through and explained and defined each part of the struc- 
ture. This [White] teacher didn’t get along with that Black teacher. She said 
that she didn’t agree with her methods. But /don’t think that White teacher 
had any methods. 

When I told this gentleman that what the teacher was doing was called a 
process method of teaching writing, his response was, “Well, at least now I 
know that she thought she was doing something. I thought she was just a fool 
who couldn’t teach and didn’t want to try.” 

This sense of being cheated can be so strong that the student may be com- 
pletely turned off to the educational system. Amanda Branscombe, an accom- 
plished White teacher, recently wrote a letter discussing her work with work- 
ing-class Black and White students at a community college in Alabama. She 
had given these students my “Skills and Other Dilemmas” article (Delpit, 
1986 ) to read and discuss, and wrote that her students really understood and 
identified with what I was saying. To quote her letter: 

One young man said that he had dropped out of high school because he 
failed the exit exam. He noted that he had then passed the GED without a 
problem after three weeks of prep. He said that his high school English 
teacher claimed to use a process approach, but what she really did was hide 
behind fancy words to give herself permission to do nothing in the class- 
room. 

The students I have spoken of seem to be saying that the teacher has de- 
nied them access to herself as the source of knowledge necessary to learn the 
forms they need to succeed. Again, I tentatively attribute the problem to 
teachers’ resistance to exhibiting power in the classroom. Somehow, to ex- 
hibit one’s personal power as expert source is viewed as disempowering one’s 
students. 

Two qualifiers are necessary, however. The teacher cannot be the only ex- 
pert in the classroom. To deny students their own expert knowledge is to 
disempower them. Amanda Branscombe, when she was working with Black 
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high school students classified as “slow learners,” had the students analyze 
RAP songs to discover their underlying patterns. The students became the ex- 
perts in explaining to the teacher the rules for creating a new RAP song. The 
teacher then used the patterns the students identified as a base to begin an 
explanation of the structure of grammar, and then of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Both student and teacher are expert at what they know best. 

The second qualifier is that merely adopting direct instruction is not the 
answer. Actual writing for real audiences and real purposes is a vital element 
in helping students to understand that they have an important voice in their 
own learning processes. Siddle (1988) examines the results of various kinds 
of interventions in a primarily process-oriented writing class for Black stu- 
dents. Based on readers’ blind assessments, she found that the intervention 
that produced the most positive changes in the students’ writing was a “mini- 
lesson” consisting of direct instruction about some standard writing conven- 
tion. But what produced the second highest number of positive changes was a 
subsequent student-centered conference with the teacher. (Peer conferen- 
cing in this group of Black students who were not members of the culture of 
power produced the least number of changes in students’ writing. However, 
the classroom teacher maintained — and I concur — that such activities are 
necessary to introduce the elements of “real audience” into the task, along 
with more teacher-directed strategies.) 

“IVs really a shame but she (that Black teacher upstairs) seems to be so 
authoritarian, so focused on skills and so teacher directed. Those poor kids never 
seem to be allowed to really express their creativity. (And she even yells at them.) ” 
This statement directly concerns the display of power and authority in the 
classroom. One way to understand the difference in perspective between 
Black teachers and their progressive colleagues on this issue is to explore cul- 
turally influenced oral interactions. 

In Ways With Words, Shirley Brice Heath (1983) quotes the verbal directives 
given by the middle-class “townspeople” teachers (p. 280): 

- “Is this where the scissors belong?” 

- “You want to do your best work today.” 

By contrast, many Black teachers are more likely to say: 

- “Put those scissors on that shelf.” 

- “Put your name on the papers and make sure to get the right answer for 
each question.” 

Is one oral style more authoritarian than another? 

Other researchers have identified differences in middle-class and working- 
class speech to children. Snow et al. (1976) , for example, report that working- 
class mothers use more directives to their children than do middle- and up- 
per-class parents. Middle-class parents are likely to give the directive to a child 
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to take his bath as, “Isn’t it time for your bath?” Even though the utterance is 
couched as a question, both child and adult understand it as a directive. The 
child may respond with “Aw Mom, can’t I wait until . . . , ” but whether or not 
negotiation is attempted, both conversants understand the intent of the ut- 
terance. 

By contrast, a Black mother, in whose house I was recently a guest, said to 
her eight-year-old son, “Boy, get your rusty behind in that bathtub.” Now I 
happen to know that this woman loves her son as much as any mother, but she 
would never have posed the directive to her son to take a bath in the form of a 
question. Were she to ask, “Would you like to take your bath now?” she would 
not have been issuing a directive but offering a true alternative. Conse- 
quently, as Heath suggests, upon entering school the child from such a family 
may not understand the indirect statement of the teacher as a direct com- 
mand. Both White and Black working-class children in the communities 
Heath studied “had difficulty interpreting these indirect requests for adher- 
ence to an unstated set of rules” (p. 280 ). 

But those veiled commands are commands nonetheless, representing true 
power, and with true consequences for disobedience. If veiled commands are 
ignored, the child will be labeled a behavior problem and possibly officially 
classified as behavior disordered. In other words, the attempt by the teacher 
to reduce an exhibition of power by expressing herself in indirect terms may 
remove the very explicitness that the child needs to understand the rules of 
the new classroom culture. 

A Black elementary school principal in Fairbanks, Alaska, reported to me 
that she has a lot of difficulty with Black children who are placed in some 
White teachers’ classrooms. The teachers often send the children to the of- 
fice for disobeying teacher directives. Their parents are frequently called in 
for conferences. The parents’ response to the teacher is usually the same: 
“They do what I say; if you just tell them what to do, they’ll do it. I tell them at 
home that they have to listen to what you say.” And so, does not the power still 
exist? Its veiled nature only makes it more difficult for some children to re- 
spond appropriately, but that in no way mitigates its existence. 

I don’t mean to imply, however, that the only time the Black child disobeys 
the teacher is when he or she misunderstands the request for certain behav- 
ior. There are other factors that may produce such behavior. Black children 
expect an authority figure to act with authority. When the teacher instead acts 
as a “chum,” the message sent is that this adult has no authority, and the chil- 
dren react accordingly. One reason this is so is that Black people often view is- 
sues of power and authority differently than people from mainstream middle- 
class backgrounds.^ Many people of color expect authority to be earned by 
personal efforts and exhibited by personal characteristics. In other words, 
“the authoritative person gets to be a teacher because she is authoritative.” 
Some members of middle-class cultures, by contrast, expect one to achieve 
authority by the acquisition of an authoritative role. That is, “the teacher is 
the authority because she is the teacher.” 
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In the first instance, because authority is earned, the teacher must consis- 
tently prove the characteristics that give her authority. These characteristics 
may vary across cultures, but in the Black community they tend to cluster 
around several abilities. The authoritative teacher can control the class 
through exhibition of personal power; establishes meaningful interpersonal 
relationships that garner student respect; exhibits a strong belief that all stu- 
dents can learn; establishes a standard of achievement and “pushes” the stu- 
dents to achieve that standard; and holds the attention of the students by in- 
corporating interactional features of Black communicative style in his or her 
teaching. 

By contrast, the teacher whose authority is vested in the role has many 
more options of behavior at her disposal. For instance, she does not need to 
express any sense of personal power because her authority does not come 
from anything she herself does or says. Hence, the power she actually holds 
may be veiled in such questions/ commands as “Would you like to sit down 
now?” If the children in her class understand authority as she does, it is mutu- 
ally agreed upon that they are to obey her no matter how indirect, soft-spo- 
ken, or unassuming she may be. Her indirectness and soft-spokenness may in- 
deed be, as I suggested earlier, an attempt to reduce the implication of overt 
power in order to establish a more egalitarian and non-authoritarian class- 
room atmosphere. 

If the children operate under another notion of authority, however, then 
there is trouble. The Black child may perceive the middle-class teacher as 
weak, ineffectual, and incapable of taking on the role of being the teacher; 
therefore, there is no need to follow her directives. In her dissertation, 
Michelle Foster (1987) quotes one young Black man describing such a 
teacher: 

She is boring, bo::ing.* She could do something creative. Instead she just 
stands there. She can’t control the class, doesn’t know how to control the 
class. She asked me what she was doing wrong. I told her she just stands there 
like she’s meditating. I told her she could be meditating for all I know. She 
says that we’re supposed to know what to do. I told her I don’t know nothin’ 
unless she tells me. She just can’t control the class. I hope we don’t have her 
next semester, (pp. 67-68) 

But of course the teacher may not view the problem as residing in herself but 
in the student, and the child may once again become the behavior-disordered 
Black boy in special education. 

What characteristics do Black students attribute to the good teacher? 
Again, Foster’s dissertation provides a quotation that supports my experience 
with Black students. A young Black man is discussing a former teacher with a 
group of friends: 

” Editor’s note: The colons [::] refer to elongated vowels. 
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We had fu::an in her class, but she was mean. I can remember she used to say, 
“Tell me what’s in the story, Wayne.” She pushed, she used to get on me and 
push me to know. She made us learn. We had to get in the books. There was 
this tall guy and he tried to take her on, but she was in charge of that class 
and she didn’t let anyone run her. I still have this book we used in her class. 

It’s a bunch of stories in it. I just read one on Coca-Cola again the other day. 

(p. 68) 

To clarify, this student was proud of the teacher’s “meanness,” an attribute 
he seemed to describe as the ability to run the class and pushing and expect- 
ing students to learn. Now, does the liberal perspective of the negatively au- 
thoritarian Black teacher really hold up? I suggest that although all “explicit” 
Black teachers are not also good teachers, there are different attitudes in dif- 
ferent cultural groups about which characteristics make for a good teacher. 
Thus, it is impossible to create a model for the good teacher without taking is- 
sues of culture and community context into account; 

And now to the final comment I present for examination: 

“Children have the right to their own language, their own culture. We must 
fight cultural hegemony and fight the system by insisting that children be 
allowed to express themselves in their own language style. It is not they, the 
children, who must change, but the schools. To push children to do anything 
else is repressive and reactionary. ” 

A statement such as this originally inspired me to write the “Skills and Other 
Dilemmas” article. It was first written as a letter to a colleague in response to a 
situation that had developed in our department. I was teaching a senior-level 
teacher education course. Students were asked to prepare a written autobio- 
graphical document for the class that would also be shared with their place- 
ment school prior to their student teaching. 

One student, a talented young Native American woman, submitted a paper 
in which the ideas were lost because of technical problems — from spelling to 
sentence structure to paragraph structure. Removing her name, I duplicated 
the paper for a discussion with some faculty members. I had hoped to initiate 
a discussion about what we could do to ensure that our students did not reach 
the senior level without getting assistance in technical writing skills when they 
needed them. 

I was amazed at the response. Some faculty implied that the student should 
never have been allowed into the teacher education program. Others, some of 
the more progressive minded, suggested that I was attempting to function as 
gatekeeper by raising the issue and had internalized repressive and disem- 
powering forces of the power elite to suggest that something was wrong with a 
Native American student just because she had another style of writing. With 
few exceptions, I found myself alone in arguing against both camps. 

No, this student should not have been denied entry to the program. To 
deny her entry under the notion of upholding standards is to blame the vic- 
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dm for the crime. We cannot justifiably enlist exclusionary standards when 
the reason this student lacked the skills demanded was poor teaching at best 
and institutionalized racism at worst. 

However, to bring this student into the program and pass her through with- 
out attending to obvious deficits in the codes needed for her to function ef- 
fectively as a teacher is equally criminal — for though we may assuage our 
own consciences for not participating in victim blaming, she will surely be ac- 
cused and convicted as soon as she leaves the university. As Native Alaskans 
were quick to tell me, and as I understood through my own experience in the 
Black community, not only would she not be hired as a teacher, but those who 
did not hire her would make the (false) assumption that the university was 
putting out only incompetent natives and that they should stop looking seri- 
ously at any Native applicants. A White applicant who exhibits problems is an 
individual with problems. A person of color who exhibits problems immedi- 
ately becomes a representative of her cultural group. 

No, either stance is criminal. The answer is to accept students but also to 
take responsibility to teach them. I decided to talk to the student and found 
out she had recognized that she needed some assistance in the technical as- 
pects of writing soon after she entered the university as a freshman. She had 
gone to various members of the education faculty and received the same two 
kinds of responses I met with four years later: faculty members told her either 
that she should not even attempt to be a teacher, or that it didn’t matter and 
that she shouldn’t worry about such trivial issues. In her desperation, she had 
found a helpful professor in the English Department, but he left the univer- 
sity when she was in her sophomore year. 

We sat down together, worked out a plan for attending to specific areas of 
writing competence, and set up regular meetings. I stressed to her the need 
to use her own learning process as insight into how best to teach her future 
students those “skills” that her own schooling had failed to teach her. I gave 
her some explicit rules to follow in some areas; for others, we devised various 
kinds of journals that, along with readings about the structure of the lan- 
guage, allowed her to find her own insights into how the language worked. 
All that happened two years ago, and the young woman is now successfully 
teaching. What the experience led me to understand is that pretending that 
gatekeeping points don’t exist is to ensure that many students will not pass 
through them. 

Now you may have inferred that I believe that because there is a culture of 
power, everyone should learn the codes to participate in it, and that is how 
the world should be. Actually, nothing could be further from the truth. I be- 
lieve in a diversity of style, and I believe the world will be diminished if cul- 
tural diversity is ever obliterated. Further, I believe strongly, as do my liberal 
colleagues, that each cultural group should have the right to maintain its own 
language style. When I speak, therefore, of the culture of power, I don’t speak 
of how I wish things to be but of how they are. 
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I further believe that to act as if power does not exist is to ensure that the 
power status quo remains the same. To imply to children or adults (but of 
course the adults won’t believe you anyway) that it doesn’t matter how you 
talk or how you write is to ensure their ultimate failure. I prefer to be honest 
with my students. Tell them that their language and cultural style is unique 
and wonderful but that there is a political power game that is also being 
played, and if they want to be in on that game there are certain games that 
they too must play. 

But don’t think that I let the onus of change rest entirely with the students. 
I am also involved in political work both inside and outside of the educational 
system, and that political work demands that I place myself to influence as 
many gatekeeping points as possible. And it is there that I agitate for change 
— pushing gatekeepers to open their doors to a variety of styles and codes. 
What I’m saying, however, is that I do not believe that political change toward 
diversity can be effected from the bottom up, as do some of my colleagues. 
They seem to believe that if we accept and encourage diversity within class- 
rooms of children, then diversity will automatically be accepted at gate- 
keeping points. 

I believe that will never happen. What will happen is that the students who 
reach the gatekeeping points — like Amanda Branscombe’s student who 
dropped out of high school because he failed his exit exam — will under- 
stand that they have been lied to and will react accordingly. No, I am certain 
that if we are truly to effect societal change, we cannot do so from the bottom 
up, but we must push and agitate from the top down. And in the meantime, 
we must take the responsibility to teach, to provide for students who do not al- 
ready possess them, the additional codes of power. 

But I also do not believe that we should teach students to passively adopt 
an alternate code. They must be encouraged to understand the value of the 
code they already possess as well as to understand the power realities in this 
country. Otherwise they will be unable to work to change these realities. And 
how does one do that? 

Martha Demientieff, a masterly Native Alaskan teacher of Athabaskan In- 
dian students, tells me that her students, who live in a small, isolated, rural vil- 
lage of less than two hundred people, are not aware that there are different 
codes of English. She takes their writing and analyzes it for features of what 
has been referred to by Alaskan linguists as “Village English,” and then covers 
half a bulletin board with words or phrases from the students’ writing, which 
she labels “Our Heritage Language.” On the other half of the bulletin board 
she puts the equivalent statements in “standard English,” which she labels 
“Formal English.” 

She and the students spend a long time on the “Heritage English” section, 
savoring the words, discussing the nuances. She tells the students, “That’s the 
way we say things. Doesn’t it feel good? Isn’t it the absolute best way of getting 
that idea across?” Then she turns to the other side of the board. She tells the 
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students that there are people, not like those in their village, who judge oth- 
ers by the way they talk or write. 

We listen to the way people talk, not to judge them, but to tell what part of 
the river they come from. These other people are not like that. They think 
everybody needs to talk like them. Unlike us, they have a hard time hearing 
what people say if they don’t talk exactly like them. Their way of talking and 
writing is called “Formal English.” 

We have to feel a little sorry for them because they have only one way to 
talk. We’re going to learn two ways to say things. Isn’t that better? One way 
will be our Heritage way. The other will be Formal English. Then, when we 
go to get jobs, we’ll be able to talk like those people who only know and can 
only really listen to one way. Maybe after we get the jobs we can help them to 
learn how it feels to have another language, like ours, that feels so good. 
We’ll talk like them when we have to, but we’ll always know our way is best. 

Martha then does all sorts of activities with the notions of Formal and Heri- 
tage or informal English. She tells the students. 

In the village, everyone speaks informally most of the time unless there’s a 
potlatch or something. You don’t think about it, you don’t worry about fol- 
lowing any rules — it’s sort of like how you eat food at a picnic — nobody 
pays attention to whether you use your fingers or a fork, and it feels so good. 
Now, Formal English is more like a formal dinner. There are rules to follow 
about where the knife and fork belong, about where people sit, about how 
you eat. That can be really nice, too, because it’s nice to dress up sometimes. 

The students then prepare a formal dinner in the class, for which they 
dress up and set a big table with fancy tablecloths, china, and silverware. They 
speak only Formal English at this meal. Then they prepare a picnic where 
only informal English is allowed. 

She also contrasts the “wordy” academic way of saying things with the meta- 
phoric style of Athabaskan. The students discuss how book language always 
uses more words, but in Heritage language, the shorter way of saying some- 
thing is always better. Students then write papers in the academic way, discuss- 
ing with Martha and with each other whether they believe they’ve said 
enough to sound like a book. Next, they take those papers and try to reduce 
the meaning to a few sentences. Finally, students further reduce the message 
to a “saying” brief enough to go on the front of a T-shirt, and the sayings are 
put on little paper T-shirts that the students cut out and hang throughout the 
room. Sometimes the students reduce other authors’ wordy texts to their es- 
sential meanings as well. 

The following transcript provides another example. It is from a conversa- 
tion between a Black teacher and a Southern Black high school student 
named Joey, who is a speaker of Black English. The teacher believes it very im- 
portant to discuss openly and honestly the issues of language diversity and 
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power. She has begun the discussion by giving the student a children’s book 
written in Black English to read. 

Teacher: What do you think about that book? 

Joey: I think it’s nice. 

Teacher: Why? 

Joey: I don’t know. It just told about a Black family, that’s all. 

Teacher: Was it difficult to read? 

Joey: No. 

Teacher: Was the text different from what you have seen in other books? 

Joey: Yeah. The writing was. 

Teacher: How? 

Joey: It use more of a southern-like accent in this book. 

Teacher: Uhm-hmm. Do you think that’s good or bad? 

Joey: Well, uh, I don’t think it’s good for people down this a way, cause that’s 
the way they grow up talking anyway. They ought to get the right way to talk. 

Teacher: Oh. So you think it’s wrong to talk like that? 

/o^.'Well . . . [Laughs.'] 

Teacher: Hard question, huh? 

Joey: Uhm-hmm, that’s a hard question. But I think they shouldn’t make 
books like that. 

Teacher: Why? 

Joey: Because they not using the right way to talk and in school they take off 
for that and li’l chirren grow up talking like that and reading like that so they 
might think that’s right and all the time they getting bad grades in school, 
talking like that and writing like that. 

Teacher: Do you think they should be getting bad grades for talking like that? 
Joey: [Pauses, answers very slowly.] No . . . No. 

Teacher: So you don’t think that it matters whether you talk one way or an- 
other? 

Joey: No, not long as you understood. 

Teacher: Uhm-hmm. Well, that’s a hard question for me to answer, too. It’s 
ah, that’s a question that’s come up in a lot of schools now as to whether they 
should correct children who speak the way we speak all the time. Cause when 
we’re talking to each other we talk like that even though we might not talk 
like that when we get into other situations, and who’s to say whether it’s — 

Joey: [Interrupting] Right or wrong. 

Teacher: Yeah. 
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Joey: Maybe they ought to come up with another kind of . . . maybe Black Eng- 
lish or something. A course in Black English. Maybe Black folks would be 
good in that cause people talk, I mean Black people talk like that, so . . . but I 
guess there’s a right way and wrong way to talk, you know, not regarding what 
race. I don’t know. 

Teacher: But who decided what’s right or wrong? 

Joey: Well that’s true ... I guess White people did. 

[Laughter. End of tape.] 

Notice how throughout the conversation Joey’s consciousness has been 
raised by thinking about codes of language. Tbis teacher further advocates 
having students interview various personnel officers in actual workplaces 
about their attitudes toward divergent styles in oral and written language. Stu- 
dents begin to understand how arbitrary language standards are, but also 
how politically charged they are. They compare various pieces written in dif- 
ferent styles, discuss the impact of different styles on the message by making 
translations and back translations across styles, and discuss the history, appar- 
ent purpose, and contextual appropriateness of each of the technical writing 
rules presented by their teacher. And they practice writing different forms to 
different audiences based on rules appropriate for each audience. Such a 
program not only “teaches” standard linguistic forms, but also explores as- 
pects of power as exhibited through linguistic forms. 

Tony Burgess, in a study of secondary writing in England by Britton, Bur- 
gess, Martin, McLeod, and Rosen (1975/1977), suggests that we should not 
teach “iron conventions . . . imposed without rationale or grounding in com- 
municative intent, . . . [but] critical and ultimately cultural awareness” 
(p. 54). Courtney Cazden (1987) calls for a two-pronged approach: 

1. Continuous opportunities for writers to participate in some authentic 
bit of the unending conversation . . . thereby becoming part of a vital 
community of talkers and writers in a particular domain, and 

2. Periodic, temporary focus on conventions of form, taught as cultural 
conventions expected in a particular community, (p. 20) 

Just so that there is no confusion about what Cazden means by a focus on 
conventions of form, or about what 1 mean by “skills,” let me stress that nei- 
ther of us is speaking of page after page of “skill sheets” creating compound 
words or identifying nouns and adverbs, but rather about helping students 
gain a useful knowledge of the conventions of print while engaging in real 
and useful communicative activities. Kay Rowe Grubis, a junior high school 
teacher in a multicultural school, makes lists of certain technical rules for her 
eighth graders’ review and then gives them papers from a third grade to “cor- 
rect.” The students not only have to correct other students’ work, but also tell 
them why they have changed or questioned aspects of the writing. 
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A village teacher, Howard Cloud, teaches his high school students the con- 
ventions of formal letter writing and the formulation of careful questions in 
the context of issues surrounding the amendment of the Alaska Land Claims 
Settlement Act. Native Alaskan leaders hold differing views on this issue, criti- 
cal to the future of local sovereignty and land rights. The students compose 
letters to leaders who reside in different areas of the state seeking their per- 
spectives, set up audioconference calls for interview/ debate sessions, and, fi- 
nally, develop a videotape to present the differing views. 

To summarize, I suggest that students must be taught the codes needed to 
participate fully in the mainstream of American life, not by being forced to at- 
tend to hollow, inane, decontextualized subskills, but rather within the con- 
text of meaningful communicative endeavors; that they must be allowed the 
resource of the teacher’s expert knowledge, while being helped to acknowl- 
edge their own “expertness” as well; and that even while students are assisted 
in learning the culture of power, they must also be helped to learn about the 
arbitrariness of those codes and about the power relationships they represent. 

I am also suggesting that appropriate education for poor children and chil- 
dren of color can only be devised in consultation with adults who share their 
culture. Black parents, teachers of color, and members of poor communities 
must be allowed to participate fully in the discussion of what kind of instruc- 
tion is in their children’s best interest. Good liberal intentions are not 
enough. In an insightful study entitled “Racism without Racists: Institutional 
Racism in Urban Schools,” Massey, Scott, and Dornbusch (1975) found that 
under the pressures of teaching, and with all intentions of “being nice,” 
teachers had essentially stopped attempting to teach Black children. In their 
words: “We have shown that oppression can arise out of warmth, friendliness, 
and concern. Paternalism and a lack of challenging standards are creating a 
distorted system of evaluation in the schools” (p. 10). Educators must open 
themselves to, and allow themselves to be affected by, these alternative voices. 

In conclusion, I am proposing a resolution for the skills/ process debate. In 
short, the debate is fallacious; the dichotomy is false. The issue is really an il- 
lusion created initially not by teachers but by academics whose world view de- 
mands the creation of categorical divisions — not for the purpose of better 
teaching, but for the goal of easier analysis. As I have been reminded by many 
teachers since the publication of my article, those who are most skillful at ed- 
ucating Black and poor children do not allow themselves to be placed in 
“skills” or “process” boxes. They understand the need for both approaches, 
the need to help students to establish their own voices, but to coach those 
voices to produce notes that will be heard clearly in the larger society. 

The dilemma is not really in the debate over instructional methodology, 
but rather in communicating across cultures and in addressing the more fun- 
damental issue of power, of whose voice gets to be heard in determining what 
is best for poor children and children of color. Will Black teachers and par- 
ents continue to be silenced by the very forces that claim to “give voice” to 
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our children? Such an outcome would be tragic, for both groups truly have 
something to say to one another. As a result of careful listening to alternative 
points of view, I have myself come to a viable synthesis of perspectives. But 
both sides do need to be able to listen, and I contend that it is those with the 
most power, those in the majority, who must take the greater responsibility for 
initiating the process. 

To do so takes a very special kind of listening, listening that requires not 
only open eyes and ears, but open hearts and minds. We do not really see 
through our eyes or hear through our ears, but through our beliefs. To put 
our beliefs on hold is to cease to exist as ourselves for a moment — and that is 
not easy. It is painful as well, because it means turning yourself inside out, giv- 
ing up your own sense of who you are, and being willing to see yourself in the 
unflattering light of another’s angry gaze. It is not easy, but it is the only way 
to learn what it might feel like to be someone else and the only way to start 
the dialogue. 

There are several guidelines. We must keep the perspective that people are 
experts on their own lives. There are certainly aspects of the outside world of 
which they may not be aware, but they can be the only authentic chroniclers 
of their own experience. We must not be too quick to deny their interpreta- 
tions, or accuse them of “false consciousness.” We must believe that people 
are rational beings, and therefore always act rationally. We may not under- 
stand their rationales, but that in no way militates against the existence of 
these rationales or reduces our responsibility to attempt to apprehend them. 
And finally, we must learn to be vulnerable enough to allow our world to turn 
upside down in order to allow the realities of others to edge themselves into 
our consciousness. In other words, we must become ethnographers in the 
true sense. 

Teachers are in an ideal position to play this role, to attempt to get all of 
the issues on the table in order to initiate true dialogue. This can only be 
done, however, by seeking out those whose perspectives may differ most, by 
learning to give their words complete attention, by understanding one’s own 
power, even if that power stems merely from being in the majority, by being 
unafraid to raise questions about discrimination and voicelessness with peo- 
ple of color, and to listen, no, to /learwhat they say. I suggest that the results of 
such interactions may be the most powerful and empowering coalescence yet 
seen in the educational realm — for all teachers and for all the students they 
teach. 



NOTES 

1. Such a discussion, limited as it is by space constraints, must treat the intersection of 
class and race somewhat simplistically. For the sake of clarity, however, let me define a 
few terms: “Black” is used herein to refer to those who share some or all aspects of 
“core Black culture” (Gwaltney, 1980, p. xxiii), that is, the mainstream of Black Amer- 
ica — neither those who have entered the ranks of the bourgeoisie nor those who are 
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participants in the disenfranchised underworld. “Middle-class” is used broadly to refer 
to the predominantly. White American “mainstream.” There are, of course, non- 
White people who also fit into this category; at issue is their cultural identification, not 
necessarily the color of their skin. (I must add that there are other non-White people, 
as well as poor White people, who have indicated to me that their perspectives are sim- 
ilar to those attributed herein to Black people.) 

2. Multicultural Britain: **Crosstalk, ” National Centre of Industrial Language Training, 
Commission for Racial Equality, London, England, John Twitchin, Producer. 

3. I would like to thank Michelle Foster, who is presently planning a more in-depth treat- 
ment of the subject, for her astute clarification of the idea. 

4. Bernstein (1975) makes a similar point when he proposes that different educational 
frames cannot be successfully institutionalized in the lower levels of education until 
there are fundamental changes at the postsecondary levels. 
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his article is the result of a year spent in conversations about teaching — 



difficult conversations in which I, a seasoned teacher and fledgling 



sociolinguist, was only rarely the informed party. ^ Mike Rose, in Lives on 
the Boundary (1989), uses the metaphor of “entering the conversation” to de- 
scribe the process of learning to participate in academic discourse. In my 
case, there was a multitude of different conversations I was trying to enter, 
and in each I had a different role to play. 

During that same time I was teaching preschool, as I have done for most of 
the past fifteen years. The school was in the Haitian community in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, and primarily served the children of Haitian immi- 
grants. I went there because in my previous work as an early childhood special 
education teacher I had noticed that more and more Haitian children were 
being referred to my class. These children were arriving attended by all kinds 
of concerns from the educational professionals: they were “wild,” they had 
“no language,” their mothers were “depressed.” There were certainly some 
children I saw who had genuine problems, and yet time and time again I 
found that, after a period of adjustment, they were responsive, intelligent 
children; their mothers were perhaps homesick and unhappy in a strange, 
cold country, but generally not clinically depressed. During that period, how- 
ever, we did make many mistakes, and I became interested in learning the 
Haitian culture and language in order to see the children more clearly. After 
a period at graduate school studying sociolinguistics, I took a position as a 
preschool teacher in a bilingual school where both Haitian Creole and Eng- 
lish were spoken and where, as I came to understand, Haitian culture was 
quite central. I was the only teacher at this school who was not Haitian and, al- 
though by this time I spoke Creole, I was still getting to know the culture. 

During that time I was one of two instructors of a course in child develop- 
ment that a local college offered for Haitian people who wished to work in 
day-care centers. My Haitian co-instructor and I designed this course based 
on the model of a conversation about child rearing — a dialogue between 
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Haitians and North Americans about their attitudes on the subject. I was also 
a new member of the Brookline Teacher-Researcher Seminar (BTRS), a 
group of public school teachers and academic researchers who are attempt- 
ing to develop a common language and a shared set of values with which to 
approach classroom issues (Michaels 8c O’Connor, in press; Phillips, 1991). 
As a graduate student in sociolinguistics, I had done research; as a teacher, I 
had thought about teaching; I was now involved in trying to approach issues 
in ways that incorporated both of these perspectives. The work that I will re- 
port on here was part of these conversations. I will try to let the reader hear 
some of the different voices that I heard. 

In this article, I will discuss the process I went through in learning to con- 
trol a class of four-year-old Haitian children. Researchers who regard lan- 
guage as the principal vehicle by which children are socialized into their par- 
ticular family and culture have consistently regarded control and discipline 
as central events — events where language patterns and cultural values inter- 
sect in visible ways (Boggs, 1985; Cook-Gumperz, 1973; Watson-Gegeo 8c 
Gegeo, 1990). When, as in my case, the adult does not share the same cultural 
background and the same experience of socialization as the children, one be- 
comes very aware of learning how to enter and manage the relevant conversa- 
tion. Although it can be argued that my participation in the events I relate 
here was in some ways informed by sociolinguistic theory, I present this more 
as a story than as a research report. This is my attempt to discuss this experi- 
ence in a way that will not deny access to the conversation to those who 
helped form my understanding of it. I must stress, however, that all of these 
conversations would not have been possible if there hadn’t been room in the 
preschool day for talk — the school was run jointly by the teachers and we 
spent considerable time each day together — and if there had not been some 
financial support for the Brookline Teacher-Researcher Seminar (Phillips, 
1991). This support, in the form of small stipends, xeroxing, money for an oc- 
casional day off to reflect, and a sense of being valued, combined with the na- 
ture of the school where I was teaching, made my situation luxurious com- 
pared with that of many teachers faced with problems similar to mine. 



THE PROBLEM 

Having had many years of experience teaching in early childhood programs, 
I did not expect to have problems when I came to this Haitian preschool 
three years ago. However, I did. The children ran me ragged. In the friendli- 
est, most cheerful, and affectionate manner imaginable, my class of four-year- 
olds followed their own inclinations rather than my directions in almost ev- 
erything. Though I claim to be a person who does not need to have a great 
deal of control, in this case I had very little — and I did not like it. 

My frustration increased when 1 looked at the other classrooms at my 
school. I had to notice that the other teachers, all Haitian women, had or- 
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derly classrooms of children who, in an equally affectionate and cheerful 
manner, did follow directions and kept the confusion to a level that I could 
have tolerated. The problem, evidently, did not reside in the children, since 
the Haitian teachers managed them well enough. Where then did it reside? 
What was it that the Haitian teachers did that I did not do? 

The group of Haitian preschool teachers whom I was teaching in the child- 
development course recognized the problem in their own terms. As part of 
the course, they were all interning in various day-care centers, some with me 
at the Haitian school, the majority in other centers. Many of the teachers in 
the other centers were extremely concerned about behavior problems. What 
they told me and each other was that many of the children in their centers 
were behaving very poorly; many felt that this was particularly true of the Hai- 
tian children. They felt that the way in which they were being instructed as 
teachers to deal with the children’s behavior was not effective. One woman 
explained to me that when she was hit by a four-year-old, she was instructed to 
acknowledge the anger he must be feeling, then to explain to him that he 
could not hit her. She told me that, from her point of view, this was the same 
as suggesting politely, “Why don’t you hit me again?” 

When I talked with Haitian parents at my school, I again heard similar 
complaints. From the point of view of many of the people I talked with, the 
behavior tolerated in their neighborhood schools was disrespectful; the chil- 
dren were allowed to misbehave. A common refrain in these conversations 
was, “We’re losing a generation of children”; that is, the young children here 
now, who were not brought up first in Haiti, were not being brought up with 
the same values. However, when I asked for specific advice about things I 
might do to manage the children better, the teachers and I could never iden- 
tify any behaviors of mine that I could try to change. 

I took my problem to the Brookline Teacher-Researcher Seminar. The 
members of BTRS have come to share a focus on language — the language of 
instruction; children’s language in a wide variety of situations; the language 
of science talk, of book talk, of conflict; and so on. Thus, in our conversa- 
tions, the BTRS group encouraged me to approach my problem by discover- 
ing what it was that the Haitian teachers said to the children in situations 
where directions were being given. The Seminar members have also come to 
believe that an important part of a research project is examining where a par- 
ticular research question comes from in one’s own life — why it seems impor- 
tant, what its value is to the teacher-researcher. In many cases, this is a matter 
of investigating one’s own socialization, a kind of self-reflection that became 
an important part of my investigation. 

SITBATIOIVS AS TEXTS 

I began to write down what the Haitian teachers said to the children in situa- 
tions where the children’s behavior was at issue. I then carried these texts to 
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the various conversations of which I was a part: the Haitian teachers in the 
child development course, the North American teachers in the Brookline 
Seminar, and the parents and teachers at the school where I was teaching. I 
will present here some texts that I consider typical in their form and content, 
and then share some of the responses and the thinking engendered by these 
texts among the people with whom I had been conversing. 

I present first Clothilde’s account of an event at her day-care center. 
Clothilde is a middle-aged Haitian woman and a student in the child-develop- 
ment course. She has a great deal of experience with children — both from 
raising her own and from caring for other people’s — and many of her class- 
mates turn to her for advice. The text below is from a conversation in which 
she had been complaining to me about the behavior of the Haitian children 
in the day-care center where she was student teaching. She felt that the North 
American teachers were not controlling the children adequately. 

One day, as Clothilde arrived at her school, she watched a teacher telling a 
little Haitian child that the child needed to go into her classroom, that she 
could not stay alone in the hall. The child refused and eventually kicked the 
teacher. Clothilde had had enough. She asked the director to bring her all 
the Haitian kids right away. The director and Clothilde gathered the children 
into the large common room. The following is the text of what she told me 
she said to the children: 

Clothilde: Does your mother let you bite? 

Children: No. 

Clothilde: Does your father let you punch kids? 

Children: No. 

Clothilde: Do you kick at home? 

Children: No. 

Clothilde: You don’t respect anyone, not the teachers who play with you or the 
adults who work upstairs. You need to respect adults — even people you see 
on the streets. You are taking good ways you learn at home and not bringing 
them to school. You’re taking the bad things you learn at school and taking 
them home. You’re not going to do this anymore. Do you want your parents 
to be ashamed of you? 

According to Clothilde, the Haitian children have been well-behaved ever 
since. Other Haitian teachers with whom I have shared this text have con- 
firmed that that was what the children needed to hear. However, they also 
said that Clothilde will have to repeat her speech because the children won’t 
remain well-behaved indefinitely without a reminder. 

The next text involves an incident at my school. Josiane, who has taught for 
many years both here and in Haiti, was reprimanding a group of children 
who had been making a lot of noise while their teacher was trying to give 
them directions: 
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Josiane: When your mother talks to you, don’t you listen? 

Children: Yes. 

Josiane: When your mother says, go get something, don’t you go get it? 
Children: Yes. 

Josiane: When your mother says, go to the bathroom, don’t you go? 

Children: Yes. 

Josiane: You know why I’m telling you this. Because I want you to be good chil- 
dren. When an adult talks to you, you’re supposed to listen so you will be- 
come a good person. The adults here like you, they want you to become 
good children. 

Finally, we have Jeremie’s father speaking to him. Jeremie is a very active 
four-year-old, and the staff had asked his father for help in controlling his be- 
havior: 

Father: Are you going to be good? (Jeremie nods at each pause) 

Are you going to listen to Miss Cindy? 

Are you going to listen to Miss Josiane? 

Because they like you. 

They love you. 

Do it for me. 

Do it for God. 

Do you like God? 

God loves you. 



REFLECTING 

The content and the form of these texts are different from what I, and many 
other North American teachers, would probably have said in the same cir- 
cumstances. I shared these and other texts and observations with many par- 
ents and teachers, both Haitian and North American. I asked them to reflect 
with me on how these conversations were different and what underlay them. 
What follows is a blend of many people’s observations and self-reflections, in- 
cluding my own. Here I want to note that I am assuming that the North Amer- 
ican teachers, including myself, shared similar training and enculturation. Al- 
though we differed in many ways, I would characterize our culture — as 
Heath does in Ways with Words (1983) — as “mainstream culture.” The Hai- 
tian teachers also shared some, although not all, values and assumptions. Al- 
though I am trying to distill these conversations in order to identify “typical” 
practices of Haitian or North American teachers, I do not mean to imply that 
all North American or all Haitian teachers are the same. 
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The Haitian preschool teachers had clear insights into behavior character- 
istic of North American teachers. Clothilde commented that the North Amer- 
ican teachers she knows frequently refer to the children’s internal states and 
interpret their feelings for them; for example, “you must be angry,” “it’s hard 
for you when your friend does that,” and so on. Clothilde pointed out to me 
that in her speech she makes no reference to the children’s emotions; other 
Haitian teachers I have observed also do not do this as a rule. 

Rose, another Haitian teacher, also commented that North American 
teachers often make reference to particular factors in the child’s situation 
that, in the teacher’s opinion, may have influenced his or her behavior. For 
example, Michel, whose mother had left him, was often told that the teachers 
understood that he missed his mother, but that he nevertheless needed to 
share his toys. When a child pushes or pinches another child sitting next to 
him or her, many North American teachers will suggest that, if the child does 
not like people to sit so close, he or she should say so rather than pinch. Rose 
felt, and from my observation I concurred, that Haitian teachers rarely do 
this. Josiane suggested further that if she were concerned about an individual 
child and his or her particular problems, instead of articulating them for him 
or her, her goal would be “to make him or her feel comfortable with the 
group.” If the child were misbehaving, she felt she would say, “You know I’m 
your friend,” and then remind him or her that “we don’t do that.” In fact, I 
have seen her do exactly that many times, with excellent results. 

These examples suggest to me a difference in focus between the North 
American and Haitian teachers. It seems that North American teachers char- 
acteristically are concerned with making a connection with the individual 
child, with articulating his or her feelings and problems. On the other hand, 
Clothilde, Josiane, and the many other Haitian people I spoke with and ob- 
served, emphasize the group in their control talk, articulating the values and 
responsibilities of group membership. For example, we have seen that both 
North American and Haitian teachers make reference to the family, but in 
different ways. North American teachers are likely to mention particular 
characteristics of a child’s family, characteristics that are specific to that fam- 
ily and are seen as perhaps responsible for the child’s individual actions. The 
Haitian teachers emphasize instead what the families have in common. The 
families do not differ in their desire that the children respect adults, that the 
children behave properly, and that their behavior not shame them. The chil- 
dren’s answers, when they are given in unison as in Josiane’s text above, pres- 
ent a vivid enactment of the sort of unity the Haitian teachers’ approach may 
engender. 

Another difference the Haitian teachers noted is the use of consequences. 
North American teachers typically present the particular consequences of an 
act of misbehavior. For example, I often say something like, “He’s crying be- 
cause you hit him,” or, “If you don’t listen to me, you don’t know what to do.” 
Haitian teachers are less likely to differentiate among particular kinds of mis- 
behavior; they condemn them all, less in terms of their results than as exam- 
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pies of “bad” behavior. Clothilde is typical of the Haitian teachers in that the 
immediate consequences are not made explicit; she does not explain why she 
is against biting or punching. She instead refers to such behavior as “bad,” 
and then explains to the children the consequences of bad behavior in gen- 
eral, such as shame for the family. Jeremie’s father simply tells Jeremie to be 
good, to be good for those who love him. Josiane, too, tells the children to be 
good because the people who like them want them to be good. I have heard 
other Haitian teachers refer to the impression that bad behavior would create 
in a passer-by, or to the necessity of modeling good behavior for younger chil- 
dren. But Haitian teachers rarely mention the specific consequences of par- 
ticular acts, a clear difference from North American teachers. 

In the Haitian texts, one has the impression that the children share the 
adult’s understanding of what bad behavior is. Clothilde’s series of rhetorical 
questions, like “Do your parents let you kick?” is an example of the form that 
many Haitian teachers adopt when addressing children about their behavior. 
The children understand their role without difficulty; they repeat the ex- 
pected answers in choral unison. The choice of this form — that is, questions 
to which the answer is assumed — emphasizes the fact that the children al- 
ready know that their behavior is wrong. 

In the North American control situation, on the other hand, the child of- 
ten appears to be receiving new information. If there is a consensus about be- 
havior — certain behavior is bad, certain other behavior is good — we don’t 
present it this way. North Americans frequently explain the consequences of 
particular actions as if they were trying to convince the child that there was a 
problem with his or her behavior. As presented in school, misbehavior is con- 
sidered wrong not because of anything inherent in it, but because of its par- 
ticular consequences, or perhaps because the behavior stems from feelings 
that the child has failed to identify and control. 

These differences, as I came to recognize them, seemed significant 
enough to account for some of the difficulties I had been experiencing in my 
classroom. But what to do about them? 



PRACTICE 

With the overwhelming evidence that these children were used to a kind of 
control talk other than what I had been providing, I have since begun to 
adopt some of the style of the Haitian teachers. I assume that I am not very 
good at it, that I have no idea of the nuances, and I continue to include many 
of the ways I have typically managed behavior in my teaching. Nevertheless, I 
have developed a more or less stable melange of styles, and my control in the 
classroom has improved significantly. In addition, I find that I love trying out 
this Haitian way. I was struck by an experience I had the other day, when I was 
reprimanding one boy for pinching another. I was focusing, in the Haitian 
manner, on his prior, indisputable knowledge that pinching was simply no 
good. I also used my best approximation of the facial expression and tone of 
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voice that I see the Haitian teachers use in these encounters. I can tell when I 
have it more or less right, because of the way that the children pay attention. 
As I finished this particular time, the other children, who had been rapt, all 
solemnly thanked me. They were perhaps feeling in danger of being pinched 
and felt that I had at last been effective. This solemn sort of response, which 
has occurred a few other times, gives me the sense that these situations are 
very important to them. 

The following anecdote may suggest more about the way in which these in- 
teractions are important to the children. Recently I was angrily reprimanding 
the children about their failure to wait for me while crossing the parking lot: 

Cindy: Did I tell you to go? 

Children: No. 

Cindy: Can you cross this parking lot by yourselves? 

Children: No. 

Cmrfy.' That’s right. There are cars here. They’re dangerous. I don’t want you 

to go alone. Why do I want you to wait for me, do you know? 

“Yes,” says Claudette, “because you like us.” 

Although I was following the usual Haitian form — rhetorical questions 
with “no” answers — I had been expecting a final response based on the 
North American system of cause and effect, something like, “Because the cars 
are dangerous.” Claudette, however, although she understands perfectly well 
the dangers of cars to small children, does not expect to use that information 
in this kind of an interaction. What, then, is she telling me? One thing that 
she is saying, which is perhaps what the solemn children also meant, is that, 
from her point of view, there is intimacy in this kind of talk. This is certainly 
the feeling I get from these experiences. I feel especially connected to the 
children in those instances in which I seem to have gotten it right. 



THE LARGER CONTEXT 

North American teachers generally think of reprimands — particularly of 
young children who are just learning to control their behavior — as put- 
downs, and are reluctant to give them. North American preschool teachers, 
in particular, will take great pains to avoid saying “no” or “don’t.” In contrast, 
I have learned from working with Haitian children and teachers that there 
are situations in which reprimands can be confirming, can strengthen rela- 
tionships, and can, in a sense, define relationships for the child, as seems to 
have been the case for Claudette in the example given above. 

Such an opportunity may be lost when we go to great lengths to avoid actu- 
ally telling a child that he is wrong, that we disagree or disapprove. When we 
look at the difference between the ways in which things are done at home and 
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at school, and the negative consequences that may result from these mis- 
matches for children coming from minority cultural backgrounds, the area of 
misbehavior and the way it is responded to seem particularly important be- 
cause it affects so directly the nature of the relationship between child and 
teacher. 

I was not unaware when I began that this subject was a hotbed of disagree- 
ment: North Americans perceive Haitians as too severe, both verbally and in 
their use of physical punishment, while Haitians often perceive North Ameri- 
can children as being extraordinarily fresh and out of control.^ Haitian immi- 
grant parents here are at once ashamed and defiantly supportive of their 
community’s disciplinary standards and methods. In order to represent the 
views of Haitians I spoke with independent of my process of understanding, I 
asked them to reflect again on our two cultures after they had heard my inter- 
pretations. 

People, of course, offered many varied points of view, yet everybody em- 
phasized a sense of having grown up very “protected” in Haiti, of having been 
safe there both from getting into serious trouble and from harm. This sense 
of being protected was largely based on their understanding that their entire 
extended family, as well as many people in the community, were involved in 
their upbringing. Haitian families in the United States, some pointed out, are 
smaller and less extended. The community here, while tight in many ways, is 
more loosely connected than in Haiti. This change in social structure was be- 
moaned by the people I spoke with, especially with reference to bringing up 
children. They attributed to this change their sense that this generation of 
children, particularly those born here, is increasingly at risk. They are at risk 
not only of falling away from their parents’ culture, but also, and conse- 
quently, of falling prey to the drugs, crime, and other problems of urban life 
that they see around them. 

And yet everyone I spoke with also recalled some pain in their growing up, 
pain they relate to the respect and obedience they were required to exhibit to 
all adults, which at times conflicted with their own developing desire to state 
their opinions or make their own choices. This pain was nevertheless not to 
be discarded lightly. For many of the Haitian people with whom I spoke, reli- 
gious values underlie these twin issues of respect and obedience; respect for 
parents and other adults is an analogue for respect and obedience to God 
and God’s law. 

Many people seemed to agree with the ambivalence expressed by one Hai- 
tian lawyer and mother who told me that, while she had suffered as a child be- 
cause of the uncompromising obedience and respect demanded of her in her 
family, she continued to see respect as a value she needed to impart to her 
children. She said to me, “There must be many other ways to teach respect.” 
She was one of many Haitians who told me of instances where a child from a 
poor family, a child with neither the clothes nor the supplies for school, had 
succeeded eventually in becoming a doctor or a lawyer. In these accounts, as 
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in her own case, it is in large measure the strictness of the family that is re- 
garded as the source of the child’s accomplishment, rather than the talent or 
the power of the individual. 

Presumably, there is some tension in all societies between individual and 
community. In these accounts is some suggestion of the form this tension 
sometimes takes within Haitian culture. For my part, I am struck and trou- 
bled by the powerful individualism underlying the approach I characterize as 
typical of me and many North American teachers. It appears that North 
Americans do speak as if something like the child’s “enlightened self-inter- 
est” were the ultimate moral guidepost. In comparison to the language used 
by the Haitian teachers. North American teachers’ language seems to place 
very little emphasis on shared values, on a moral community. 

The process of gaining multicultural understanding in education must, in 
my opinion, be a dual one. On the one hand, cultural behavior that at first 
seems strange and inexplicable should become familiar; on the other hand, 
one’s own familiar values and practices should become at least temporarily 
strange, subject to examination. In addition to the information I have gained 
that helps me to manage and form relationships with Haitian children in my 
classroom, I also value greatly the extent to which these conversations, by 
forcing me to attempt to empathize with and understand a view of the world 
that is in many ways very different from my customary one, have put me in a 
position to reexamine values and principles that had become inaccessible un- 
der layers of assumptions. 

I am not teaching Haitian children this year, although I continue to visit 
them. Next year I expect to have a classroom with children from a wide range 
of backgrounds. It is difficult to say how my last experience will illuminate the 
next — or, analogously, how my experience can be of use to teachers in differ- 
ent kinds of classrooms. I do believe that teachers need to try to open up and 
to understand both our own assumptions and the cultural meaning that chil- 
dren from all backgrounds bring to school. It seems to me that accommoda- 
tion must be made on all sides so that no group has to abandon the ways in 
which it is accustomed to passing on its values. I have been fortunate that the 
knowledge and collaboration of so many people, Haitian and North Ameri- 
can, were available to help me begin to understand my own experience. All of 
these conversations have been their own rewards — I have made new friends 
and, I believe, become a better teacher. 

NOTES 

1. Earlier versions of this work have been presented at the Penn Ethnography in Educa- 
tional Research Forum in Februaiy 1991 and the Brookline Teacher-Researcher Semi- 
nar in June 1990. My research was carried out as a member of that seminar with teach- 
ers and children at my school. In this article, all teachers’ and children’s names have 
been changed. 
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2. It must be stated that the consequences of this disagreement are, of course, vastly 
more painful for the powerless. Contact with schools, with social-service institutions, 
with the police, is in many cases highly problematic for Haitian families. The Haitian 
family, in these situations, is frequently met with a lack of understanding that leads 
easily to a lack of respect. Mainstream assumptions about “proper” ways of talking and 
dealing with children’s behavior often stand in the way of distinguishing a functioning 
family, for example, from a dysfunctional one, in distinguishing a child whose parents 
are strict in order to help him or her succeed from one whose family simply does not 
want to deal with the child’s problems. Such assumptions often stand in the path of 
appropriate help as well. The school where I taught was often called on to discuss cul- 
tural differences with social-service groups, hospitals, and other schools. Occasionally, 
we were asked to provide some assistance for particular cases. But, of course, there 
were countless instances in which Haitian families were involved with these various 
powerful institutions and the families were without such aid. 
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INTO THE HEART OF READING 

I n a back room off the school library in an urban high school, a boisterous 
group of ten ninth-grade students talks about their Academic Literacy 
course. These young people — multiethnic, multilingual, multicultural — 
come to this high school from the poorest neighborhoods in San Francisco. 
Like many of the young people we meet in city schools, they are bright, opti- 
mistic, and articulate. They are willing to say what they think. It is early De- 
cember, and these students are frank about their experiences in the course, 
telling the adult interviewer what they do and do not like. The interviewer 
asks the students what, if anything, has changed for them as readers since the 
beginning of the year. 

A chorus of voices erupts, each one vying for conversational space. 
LaKeisha,' an African American student, shares her new vision of reading, 
which reflects the metacognitive inquiry into reading that she has been en- 
gaged in since September; “There should be a little voice in your head like 
the storyteller is saying it. And if it’s not, then you just lookin’ at the words.” 
Other students agree, echoing one of the mantras of the course; “You read 
with your mind, not with your mouth.” 

Soon after, the students reveal with some degree of puzzlement that they 
had stopped reading in middle school. They describe, in painful detail, how 
they have faked “reading” during their silent-reading periods, even at the be- 
ginning of their Academic Literacy course this school year. They show the in- 
terviewer how long to wait before turning a page to fool the teacher into 
thinking you are reading. Anyone who has listened to young people brag 
about such exploits cannot help but be impressed by their strategic intelli- 
gence and worried about the colossal waste of energy expended. 
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Yet, as these students begin to reveal, the Academic Literacy course has 
generated a profound shift in their relationship to reading. They are reading 
more than they used to, several students claim. Others say they have learned 
what they like to read and that this has opened up new worlds of reading for 
them. Some, like LaKeisha, think they are making better sense of the reading 
they do by using strategies they have learned while reading together in class. 
Only Michael leans back in his chair, arms crossed in a parody of disaffection. 
“Man, she’s tryin’ to be sneaky!” he complains, referring to his teacher, a 
codesigner of the course. The interviewer turns to this young African Ameri- 
can man for elaboration. “Sneaky?” she asks. “Yeah. She wants you to pick a 
book that you are interested in so you could read it more,” he charges. 
“That’s like, what hooks you onto reading. She wants you to find a book that 
you like, but you don’t want to read! She makes you find a book that you like 
so you have to read it. Because you like it!” 

While other students tease Michael, amused at the weak complaint he has 
just made, Jason, a Filipino American student, turns the topic to something 
that has changed for him as a reader through the course. In an exchange with 
the interviewer, Jason shares how the strategic reading of difficult texts In Ac- 
ademic Literacy has affected his independent reading of his history textbook: 

Jasorv. I understand the book more. I get more stuff out of it than I do [«c] so 
far because it didn’t make sense to me. 

Interviewer. Do you think it was because you were reading something too hard 
for you, or what? 

Jason-. No. It was kind of in the middle of easy and hard. 

Interviewer. Why does it make sense to you now? 

Jason-. Because I have learned more stuff, like harder things, like in the RT 
groups.’^ So, like when you are reading and it doesn’t make sense, like try to 
restate it in your own words. Make questions so you can understand better. 
Now I read differently. I read in between the lines. I basically get into the 
story, get into the heart of it. Like reading deeper into what it is saying. 

These voices and those of the many other young people we have worked 
with in urban schools echo in our ears as we confront the growing concern 
among educators about how to define and address the problems faced by 
middle and high school students who struggle to read texts assigned in their 
courses. Increasingly, we see concerned and well-meaning educators advo- 
cate remedial reading courses focused on basic skills for struggling adoles- 
cent readers who are, more often than not, the kinds of linguistically, cultur- 
ally, and socioeconomically diverse adolescents we know. These students are 
often underprepared for the academic tasks they face in high school and, as a 
result, are underrepresented in institutions of higher education. Too often 
they have gone through many years of schooling without being encouraged 
to pay attention to the “storytellers” inside their heads, as LaKeisha described 
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her internal reading voice. These are students we would like to get “hooked 
onto reading,” as Michael says, but we know that for the vast majority of ado- 
lescents who can decode but not comprehend a variety of texts, a return to 
basic-skills instruction will only further distance them from that goal. Rather, 
we believe the young people in our urban schools have lacked sufficient help 
in learning to make sense of texts, to find their way into the heart of reading, 
which is often hidden from view. We write this article to argue for a powerful 
alternative to remedial reading instruction for the majority of young people 
who struggle with the literacy demands of the secondary curriculum. 

In this article, we give a brief overview of our program of work in urban 
public schools that focuses on addressing the literacy learning needs of 
young people who face increasingly challenging reading tasks as they advance 
through school. We outline the reasons we believe that remedial, basic-skills 
instruction is problematic and unnecessarily limiting for the majority of sec- 
ondary students, and set forth a model that draws on the assets and expertise 
of both adolescents and subject-area teachers. We describe an instructional 
framework — Reading Apprenticeship — that foregrounds the role of social 
mediation in learning (Vygotsky, 1978) and is based on a socially and cog- 
nitively complex conception of literacy. 

To support our argument for the power of this instructional framework as 
an alternative to basic skills remediation, we describe an Academic Literacy 
course for ninth-grade students as a specific example of Reading Apprentice- 
ship and discuss the results of our study of students’ reading development in 
the course. As part of this discussion, we carry out a detailed analysis of one 
student’s reading of an academic text, demonstrating her appropriation of 
more powerful conceptions of reading, as well as specific mental tools, from 
her experiences in Academic Literacy. We conclude by stepping back from 
this detailed picture of student reading development to consider some of the 
broader implications of this work. The work described in these pages demon- 
strates a more powerful vision of the complexity of academic reading, the 
strategic resources and capabilities of young people, and the expertise of 
teachers than is prevalent in much of the current educational policy and leg- 
islation on the problem of low literacy achievement in the United States. We 
ask readers to consider the implications of this vision for secondary curricu- 
lum and instruction, as well as for the professional development of middle 
and high school subject-area teachers. 



For the past several years, a vitriolic ideological battle about how best to teach 
reading to our nation’s children has been waged in the headlines of the na- 
tional press, among school board members and in school districts across the 
country, in the halls of Congress, and around the dinner tables of concerned 
families. While much has been written about code-based versus meaning- 
based instruction for beginning reading, there is broad and substantial agree- 
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merit among literacy researchers that young readers need instruction that 
skillfully integrates phonics and word-level instruction into meaningful read- 
ing activities (see Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998; Taylor, Anderson, Au, & Ra- 
phael, 1999). Nevertheless, a spate of federal and state legislative mandates 
have focused on systematic phonics instruction and allocated professional de- 
velopment dollars to this approach, with the aim of assuring that American 
children learn to read independently by grade three (see also Manzo, 1998) . 

While strengthening early literacy instruction is no doubt a worthy invest- 
ment, many politicians, educators, and members of the public seem to believe 
that this investment will pay automatic dividends in accelerated literacy learn- 
ing, enabling children to make the leap from learning to read to reading to 
learn and, ultimately, to reading to solve complex and specific problems with 
ease. When students arrive in middle or high school unable to access the com- 
plex texts they encounter there, the assumption is often that early literacy in- 
struction failed. Assumed to be the products of a poor educational system, 
these students are increasingly pulled off the academic track and placed in re- 
medial courses where they encounter isolated skills instruction focused on 
phonics, word attack, vocabulary, and spelling, as well as controlled readers, 
worksheets, and computer-based skill-building programs (see, for example, 
studies of secondary reading programs by Barry, 1997). Many of these pro- 
grams were initially developed to give very structured support for discrete lan- 
guage skills to students with specific language-based learning disabilities and 
are now being adopted for use with a broader range of students.'* These pro- 
grams may serve the populations for whom they were designed quite well. 
However, our concern is with the over-application of such approaches to the 
diverse populations of students with whom we are working. 

Recent National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) test results in- 
dicate that while the vast majority of American youth reach basic literacy lev- 
els, as measured by this test, few are gaining the literacy knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions that would enable them to successfully engage in higher level, 
problem-solving literacy of the kind required in an information generating 
and information transforming economy (Donahue, Voelkl, Campbell, 8c 
Mazzeo, 1999; Mullis et al., 1994). According to the most recent report. The 
NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States (Donahue et al., 
1999), while 74 percent of the nation’s eighth graders and 77 percent of 
twelfth graders perform at or above the basic level of reading achievement, 
only 33 percent of eighth graders and 40 percent of twelfth graders perform 
at or above the proficient \e\e\, and a mere three percent and six percent, re- 
spectively, perform at the advanced level. These reports suggest that attaining 
particular, higher level uses of literacy is and has been the greater problem 
facing American students (see, for example. Gee, 1999). In response to a 
“pervasive neglect of adolescent reading” (International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1999a, p. 1), a resolution on adolescent literacy by the International 
Reading Association addresses the rights of adolescent readers, calling for 
homes, communities, and a nation that will not only support their efforts to 
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achieve advanced levels of literacy but also provide the resources necessary 
for them to succeed (International Reading Association, 1999b; Moore, 
Bean, Birdyshaw, & Rycik, 1999). The resolution cites the escalating literacy 
needs of adolescent readers in an increasingly complex communication age 
and describes a crisis in adolescent literacy of disturbing magnitude. 

Alarm bells have sounded frequently in our country, announcing literacy 
crises and the grand failure of U.S. schools, the scope of which seemed poised 
to threaten our very ways of life (see also Gee, 1999; Hourigan, 1994; 
McQuillan, 1998). Yet, as scholars of literacy argue, definitions of what we 
mean by literacy, what counts as a demonstration of having attained it, and 
what groups of students we aim to cultivate as literate have undergone tre- 
mendous changes over our brief history, making comparisons between ear- 
lier “golden ages” of literacy learning and current levels of accomplishment 
difficult, if not impossible (e.g., Graff, 1979, 1987; Hull & Rose, 1989; Myers, 
1998; Ohmann, 1987). While we do not adopt the alarmist and historically 
naive view that we are currently undergoing the latest in a series of “literacy 
crises,” we remain dissatisfied with counter evidence demonstrating that 
more of our young people are being educated to higher levels of achieve- 
ment than at any previous time in our history (Berliner 8c Biddle, 1995). In 
our view, the recent NAEP results, coupled with the persistent achievement 
gap between mainstream populations and those who are socioeconomically, 
ethnically, culturally, or linguistically outside of that mainstream (Gee, 1999; 
Jencks 8c Phillips, 1998; Snow et al., 1998), provide ample evidence that we 
are not now, nor have we ever been, doing a good enough job. Because read- 
ing habits and literacy achievement make important contributions to individ- 
uals’ socioeconomic mobility, access to higher education, and civic participa- 
tion (Guthrie 8c Greany, 1991; Guthrie, Schafer, 8c Hutchinson, 1991), 
educators bear a special responsibility to help all students achieve high levels 
of literacy. 

However, once students move beyond elementary school and take separate 
courses with different instructors focused on particular subject areas, it is no 
one’s job to “teach” reading. As children move up the grade levels, subject- 
area teachers increasingly view their role as getting across the content of their 
discipline, be it science, math, literature, or history/ social studies, expecting 
that students will come equipped with the reading skills they need to learn 
from course materials. Often, teachers are frustrated to see how much diffi- 
culty their students encounter with these materials. The conception of read- 
ing that is therefore reflected in the organization of schooling and curricu- 
lum in the United States is that reading is a kind of technical and basic skill 
that one acquires once and for all early in the school career. Indeed, a “sim- 
ple view of reading” (Gough, 1983; Gough 8c Hillinger, 1980; Gough 8c 
Tumner, 1986) is pervasive in current policy and legislative mandates on 
early reading instruction. 

Many secondary teachers operate with this simple view of reading, assum- 
ing that reading comprehension proceeds quite automatically from skill in 
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decoding, and that there is something straightforward and uncomplicated 
about the process. When students come to middle and high school unable to 
access the texts they encounter, the assumption teachers often make is that 
early literacy instruction failed, that these students have weak decoding and 
word-level skills, and that specialized help is needed from someone who 
“knows how to teach reading” in a way that helps build basic skills. Students 
who score poorly on standardized reading tests are identified for such skill- 
based programs and pulled out of the regular academic curriculum for 
remediation. When reading is seen as a basic skill and thereby as a prerequi- 
site to reading history or science or literature, it is not seen as in the purview 
of subject-area teachers. Yet, reading researchers have long recognized both 
the need to teach comprehension and reading to learn across the curriculum 
and its pervasive neglect in secondary classrooms (e.g., Pearson, 1996). 
These researchers lament that secondary subject-area teachers are resistant 
to teaching reading as part of their content, or, more generously, that these 
teachers face organizational and curriculum constraints that are powerful de- 
terrents to taking up this work (Alvermann & Moore, 1991; Konopak, Wilson, 
& Readence, 1994; Moje & Wade, 1997) . 

In addition, a great deal of research has documented persistent inequities 
in the limited and limiting types of learning opportunities afforded to stu- 
dents who are ethnically or socioeconomically outside of the mainstream. 
These students receive a higher proportion of isolated basic-skills instruction 
than their mainstream peers, who are more frequently engaged in higher or- 
der thinking processes (e.g., Allington, 1991; Darling-Hammond, 1995; 
Levin, 1997). The abundant documentation of these differential learning op- 
portunities for poor and minority students suggests that isolated skills-based 
instruction may perpetuate low literacy achievement rather than accelerate 
literacy growth (e.g., Allington & McGill-Franzen, 1989; Hiebert, 1991; Hull 
8c Rose, 1989; Kjiapp & Turnbull, 1991) . 

Because of this history of differential instructional opportunity for poor 
and minority students, in a recent report, Taylor and colleagues (1999) warn 
against the potential misuse of research findings and test scores to narrow the 
curriculum for students from diverse backgrounds. Similarly, Moje, Young, 
Readance, and Moore (2000) caution against drawing conclusions for adoles- 
cent literacy based on research focused on early literacy. To us, these warn- 
ings seem timely: due to increased public scrutiny and real concern about the 
perceived crisis in literacy achievement, many secondary schools and districts 
are turning to discrete skills-focused commercial programs for reading in- 
struction. In these programs, phonics and word-level instruction figure 
prominently, despite little evidence that explicit phonics instruction serves 
students beyond the first and second grades (National Reading Panel, 2000). 
Even for beginning readers, an extended daily diet of discrete phonics skills 
has never been recommended by reading researchers (National Reading 
Panel, 2000; Snow et al., 1998; Stahl, 1998). Yet the diverse young people in 
our urban schools, historically underserved by the educational experiences 
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they have had, seem destined once more to fill the lower ranks of the educa- 
tional system in programs designed as remedial, skills-focused interventions 
for struggling readers. 

In the urban subject-area classrooms of the San Francisco Bay Area where 
we have long worked as teachers, teacher educators, and classroom-based re- 
searchers, the vast majority of the students we meet are inexperienced, but not 
fegginnmg readers. They understand the alphabetic principle (that letters can 
represent sounds) and they can decode the words on the page. However, they 
often cannot tell us what words on the page add up to, what sense they make. 
In these urban schools, many students come from socioeconomically, ethni- 
cally, and linguistically diverse backgrounds and do not often share the lan- 
guage or world experiences reflected in course curricula and texts (Banks, 
1995). Perhaps it is no accident, then, that by the time young people reach 
middle school, their interest in both recreational and academic reading has 
waned (McKenna, Rear, & Ellsworth, 1995). 

The majority of these inexperienced adolescent readers do not need fur- 
ther instruction in phonics or decoding skills. What many of them do need, 
however, is the opportunity and instructional support to read many and var- 
ied kinds of materials in order to build their experience, fluency, and range 
as readers (Kuhn & Stahl, 2000; Stahl, 1998). Many also need guidance and 
the opportunity to read books of their own choosing in order to develop as in- 
dependent, lifelong readers. They may also profit from being engaged as pat- 
tern-jinders in word and sentence study at various levels (rimes, roots and 
affixes, sentence construction), an approach to word-level skills that can en- 
gage their strategic thinking ability and increase their agency as learners 
(Templeton, Beer, Invernizzi, & Johnston, 1996). However, what virtually all 
middle and high school students need — those who struggle academically as 
well as those who have been more successful — is help acquiring and extend- 
ing the complex comprehension processes that underlie skilled reading in 
the subject areas. 



THE STRATEGIC LITERACY HVITIATIVE" 
m CRBAIV SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

In 1995, Cynthia Greenleaf and Ruth Schoenbach, building on their respective 
backgrounds and prior joint work in literacy research and teaching, curricu- 
lum design, and professional development, established a professional develop- 
ment organization and a multifaceted program of work to address what we and 
our teacher colleagues had begun to call the “literacy ceiling” limiting the aca- 
demic performance and opportunities of secondary students.^ Our first effort 
was to understand the sources of students’ reading difficulties by conducting 
case studies of the reading histories and reading performances of thirty ninth- 
grade students.® As part of these case studies, we videotaped interviews with stu- 
dents as they read a variety of self-chosen and assigned texts as we inquired into 
their understandings of these texts, their reading processes, and their reflec- 
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tions on reading tasks. We read research on reading theory and practice and 
began to surface and articulate our own reading processes as we read a variety 
pf difficult texts as a way to tap into our own tacit reading knowledge. 

The understandings and insights gained from our collaborative work with 
teachers and these case studies of adolescent readers have resulted in a num- 
ber of ongoing projects. We have designed inquiry materials and approaches 
for the professional development of secondary subject-area teachers. Using 
these inquiry approaches, we carry out a broad program of professional de- 
velopment with several ongoing teacher networks. We have developed an in- 
structional framework designed to take advantage of the particular social and 
cognitive assets and interests of adolescents in order to help students move 
beyond their limiting conceptions of and approaches to reading. We have 
also designed, implemented, and assessed a ninth-grade course in Academic 
Literacy that embodies this framework in specific curriculum units and activi- 
ties. Below we present the conception of literacy that underlies this program 
of work. 



LITERACY APPREtVTICESHIPS: LEARtVItVG SPECIALIZED 
“WAYS WITH WORDS” 

We understand reading and writing to be much more than a collection of ba- 
sic skills. Rather, reading and writing are essentially social and communica- 
tive practices (see also Bruffee, 1984). Each act of reading or writing involves 
socially developed and culturally embedded ways of using text to serve partic- 
ular social or cultural purposes (Moje, Dillon, 8c O’Brien, 2000; Gee, 1999; 
Hourigan, 1994; Lee, 1995; Scribner 8c Cole, 1981; Street, 1984). All texts are 
shaped by specific conventions and structures of language, and proficient 
reading of all texts therefore demands the use of these conventions to navi- 
gate layers of meaning (e.g.. Cope 8c Kalantzis, 1993; New London Group, 
1996; Scott, 1993). Additionally, the resources and processes used by profi- 
cient readers are influenced by the specific contexts and situations in which 
reading occurs and the social functions that it serves (e.g.. Courts, 1997; Gee, 
1996; Heath, 1983; Scribner & Cole, 1981). 

The implications of this view for the literacy learning of diverse popula- 
tions of students are profound. Increasingly, students in U.S. schools come 
from a variety of economic, linguistic, cultural, and ethnic backgrounds, 
bringing significantly different experiences and expectations about how to 
initiate and sustain conversations, how to interact with teachers and peers, 
how to identify and solve different types of problems, and how to go about 
particular reading and writing tasks (e.g., Greenleaf, Hull, & Reilly, 1994; 
Lee, 1995; Moje, Dillon, & O’Brien, 2000). In addition, literacy practices be- 
come increasingly specialized throughout the school career, reflecting the 
broader literate, scientific, or historical conversations that characterize the 
academic disciplines (e.g., Applebee, 1996; Eeds & Wells, 1989; Grossman, 
1990; Grossman & Shulman, 1994; Harste, 1994; Langer, 1995; Langer, Con- 
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fer, & Sawyer, 1993; Lemke, 1990; Rabinowitz & Smith, 1998; Wilson & Wine- 
burg, 1988; Wineburg, 1991; Wineburg & Wilson, 1990). Academic literacy at 
higher grade levels therefore requires particular interpretive and communi- 
cative competencies, or specialized “ways with words” (Heath, 1983) for 
skilled participation as a reader or writer (Bartholomae, 1985; Gee, 1996; 
Hull, 1989; Rose, 1985). 

For these reasons, learning to read at early grade levels will not automati- 
cally translate into higher level academic literacy. Instead, literacy research- 
ers have argued that for all students to learn to perform high-level, academi- 
cally linked literacy tasks, teachers will need to make explicit the tacit 
reasoning processes, strategies, and discourse rules that shape successful 
readers’ and writers’ work (e.g., Delpit, 1988, 1995; Fielding 8c Pearson, 1994; 
Freedman, Flower, Hull, 8c Hayes, 1995; Gee, 1996, 1999; Hillocks, 1995; 
Pressley, 1998). Our own work with students from richly different back- 
grounds has underscored the necessity of not only ieZ/mg students what to do 
and providing engaging and authentic opportunities for them to do it, but 
also painstakingly and explicitly showing them how, building bridges from their 
cultural knowledge and language experiences to the language and literacy 
practices valued and measured in school and society. 

Helping students master academic literacy practices, however, does not 
mean a return to isolated skills-based instruction. Rather, ample studies over 
the past few decades have demonstrated that integrating the explicit teaching 
of comprehension strategies, text structures, and word-level strategies into 
compelling sense-making activities with texts increases student reading 
achievement (Baumann 8c Duffy, 1997; Beck, McKeown, Hamilton, 8c Kucan, 
1997; Borkowski, Carr, Rellinger, 8c Pressley, 1990; Dowhower, 1999; Duffy et 
al., 1994; Fitzgerald, 1995; Goatley, Brock, 8c Raphael, 1995; Guthrie, 
McGough, Bennett, 8c Rice, 1996; Hillocks, 1995; Keene 8c Zimmerman, 
1997; Pearson, 1996; Pressley et al., 1992; Pressley, 1998; Roehler 8c Duffy, 
1991; Rosenshine 8c Meister, 1994). These researchers argue that for the 
reading and reasoning processes of the academic disciplines to become part 
of the repertoires of a broader population of students, teachers need to en- 
gage all students in complex academic literacy tasks while at the same time 
providing the explicit teaching and support necessary for students to per- 
form these tasks successfully (see Pearson, 1996, for a review of this research). 

Drawing from both sociocultural studies of learning and cognitive studies 
of expert and novice performance on a variety of complex mental tasks, some 
researchers have adopted the metaphor of “cognitive apprenticeship” to de- 
scribe a type of teaching designed to assist students in acquiring more expert, 
or proficient, cognitive processes for particular valued tasks, such as reading 
comprehension, composing, and mathematical problem-solving (e.g., Bayer, 
1990; Brown, Collins, 8c Newman, 1989; Lave 8c Wenger, 1991; Lee, 1995; 
Rogoff, 1990). In an apprenticeship, an expert practitioner or mentor draws 
on his or her expertise to model, direct, support, and shape the apprentice’s 
growing repertoire of practice. Apprenticeship also generally involves learn- 
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ing while doing. It is hard to imagine learning to paint without actually work- 
ing with canvas and brush, or learning to jump hurdles without getting out 
on the track. 

When the desired proficiency is a cognitive practice such as composing or 
comprehending a text, the invisible mental processes involved in the task 
must be made visible and available to apprentices as they actually engage in 
meaningful literacy activities (Freedman et al., 1995; Pearson, 1996). To help 
students develop as readers and writers, then, teachers must begin to create 
“literacy apprenticeships,” engaging students in meaningful and complex lit- 
eracy practices while demystifying literacy practices (Brown et al., 1989; 
Lee, 1995; Schoenbach, Greenleaf, Cziko, & Hurwitz, 1999). 

This conception of literacy apprenticeship also suggests that the best 
teachers of specific discipline-based literacy practices are those who them- 
selves have mastered these practices. These include the subject-area teachers 
and academicians who have acquired scientific, historical, mathematical, or 
literary discourses during their own educational careers. We argue, there- 
fore, that for all students to attain high-level literacy, apprenticeships that de- 
mystify the literacy practices and discourses of the academic disciplines must 
be embedded in subject-area instruction across the curriculum, rather than 
becoming the sole purview of the English department. For subject-area 
teachers to embrace this work, they must reconceptualize subject-area teach- 
ing as an apprenticeship into discipline-based practices of thinking, talking, 
reading, and writing (see Applebee, 1996). To assist teachers in constructing 
this new conception of teaching and, specifically, of reading in the content ar- 
eas, we have developed an instructional framework, Reading Apprenticeship, 
derived from the socially and cognitively complex view of literacy and draw- 
ing on the core metaphor of cognitive apprenticeship described above. 

READING APPRENTICESHIP: AN INSTRUCTIONAL FRAMEWORK 

In a Reading Apprenticeship, the teacher serves as a “master” reader of subject- 
area texts to his or her student apprentices, paralleling the role of more profi- 
cient “expert” in descriptions of socially mediated cognitive apprenticeships 
(e.g., Bayer, 1990; Brown et al., 1989; Lee, 1995). This instruction takes place 
in the process of teaching subject-area content, rather than as an instructional 
add-on or additional curriculum. Briefly summarized, Reading Apprenticeship 
involves teachers and their students as partners in a collaborative inquiry into 
reading and reading processes as they engage with subject-area texts (see 
Schoenbach et. al., 1999, ch. 2, for a more complete description of the model). 
This instructional framework explicitly draws on students’ strengths and abili- 
ties to provide crucial resources for the inquiry partnership. 

The aim of Reading Apprenticeship is to help students become better 
readers of a variety of texts by making the teacher’s discipline-based reading 
processes and knowledge visible to students; by making the students’ reading 
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processes and the social contexts, strategies, knowledge, and understandings 
they bring to the task of making sense of subject-matter texts visible to the 
teacher and to one another; by helping students gain insight into their own 
reading processes; and by helping them acquire a repertoire of problem- 
solving strategies with the varied texts of the academic discipline. In other 
words, how we read and why we read in the ways we do become part of the cur- 
riculum, accompanying what we read in subject-matter classes. 

As depicted in Figure 1, Reading Apprenticeship involves teachers in or- 
chestrating and integrating four interacting dimensions of classroom life in 
order to draw on adolescents’ particular strengths and help them develop the 
knowledge, strategies, and dispositions they need to become more powerful 
readers: 

Social: This dimension of community-building in the classroom includes de- 
veloping a safe environment for students to share their confusion and diffi- 
culties with texts and recognizing the diverse perspectives and resources 
brought by each member (see, e.g., Alvermann & Moore, 1991; Moje, Dillon, 
& O’Brien, 2000) . Together, teacher and students build interest in books and 
reading, a community of readers, and a culture of reading (e.g., Allen, 1995; 
Atwell, 1998; Burke, 2000; Wilhelm, 1997). Work in this dimension draws on 
adolescents’ interests in larger social, political, economic, and cultural issues 
through explorations of the relationships between literacy and different 
types of power in society. 

PmonaZ; This dimension includes developing and extending students’ identi- 
ties and self-awareness as readers; their purposes for reading; and their own 
goals for reading improvement, including increasing reading fluency and 
comfort with a variety of texts (e.g.. Beers & Samuels, 1998; Stahl, 1998). It 
also includes developing students’ sense of agency in a variety of ways: stu- 
dents are given frequent choices about the books they will read, invited to 
connect personal experiences to texts, asked to bring in examples of out-of- 
school texts that matter to them, supported in setting and working toward flu- 
ency and other reading goals, given assistance to develop and express prefer- 
ences for reading materials, and asked to assess how well their reading strate- 
gies are serving their own needs as readers. Work in this dimension draws on 
students’ strategic skills used in out-of-school settings, as well as their interest 
in exploring new aspects of their own identities (see Davidson & Koppen- 
haver, 1993). 

Cognitive: The cognitive dimension, frequently the entire focus of reading- 
comprehension instruction, is only one aspect of life in a Reading Appren- 
ticeship classroom. Work in this dimension includes developing readers’ 
mental processes, including their repertoire of specific comprehension and 
problem-solving strategies such as rereading, questioning, paraphrasing or 
summarizing, and the like (e.g.. Beers & Samuels, 1998; Brown, Palincsar, & 
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FIGURE 1 Dimensions of Classroom Life Supporting Reading Apprenticeship 



SOCIAL 

DIMENSION 

Creating safety 

Investigating relationships between 
literacy and power 

Sharing book talk 

Sharing reading processes, 
problems, and solutions 



Noticing and appropriating 
others' ways of reading 



PERSONAL 

DIMENSION 

Developing reader identity 
Developing metacognition 
Developing reader fluency and stamina 
Developing reader confidence and range 
Assessing performance and setting goals 



COGNITIVE 

DIMENSION 

Getting the big picture 




METACOGNITIVE 

CONVERSATION 

(Internal and External) 




KNOWLEDGE- 

BUILDING 

DIMENSION 



Mobilizing and building knowledge 
structures (schemata) 



Breaking it down 

Setting reading purposes and 
adjusting reading processes 

Monitoring comprehension 

Using problem-solving strategies to 
assist and restore comprehension 



Developing content or topic knowledge 

Developing knowledge of word 
construction and vocabulary 

Developing knowledge and use of text 
and language structures 

Developing discipline- and discourse- 
specific knowledge 



Armbruster, 1994; Fitzgerald, 1995; Keene & Zimmerman, 1997; Kucan & 
Beck, 1997). Importantly, the work of unveiling cognitive strategies that can 
support reading comprehension is carried out through classroom inquiry 
(see Wells & Chang-Wells, 1992). 

Knowledge-Building: This dimension includes identifying and expanding the 
kinds of knowledge readers bring to a text and then further develop through 
personal and social interaction with that text, including knowledge about 
word construction, vocabulary, text structure, genre, and language (e.g.. 
Beck et al., 1997; Berkowitz, 1986; Taylor, 1992; Templeton et al., 1996); 
knowledge about the topics and content embedded in the text (e.g., Ander- 
son, 1994; Bransford, 1994); and knowledge about the disciplinary conversa- 
tion or social discourse in which the text is situated (e.g., Gee, 1992; Rabino- 
witz & Smith, 1998). 
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DEMYSTIFYING SUBJECT-AREA READING THROUGH 
METACOGNITIVE CONVERSATION 

These four interacting areas of classroom life are woven into subject-area 
teaching through a metacognitive conversation, a conversation about the 
thinking processes teachers and students are engaged in as they read (see 
Flavell, 1976, and Garner, 1994, for a description of metacognition). Teach- 
ers and students work collaboratively to make sense of texts, while simultan- 
eously engaging in a conversation about what constitutes readingin specific aca- 
demic disciplines and how they are going about it. New knowledge, strategies, 
and dispositions to reading develop in an ongoing conversation in which 
teacher and students think about and discuss their personal relationships to 
reading, larger issues of literacy and power, the social environment and re- 
sources of the classroom, their cognitive activity, the structure and language 
of particular types of texts, and the kinds of knowledge required to make 
sense of reading materials. This metacognitive conversation is carried on 
both internally, as teacher and students reflect on their own mental pro- 
cesses, and externally, as they share their reading processes, strategies, knowl- 
edge resources, motivations, and interactions with and affective responses to 
texts. 

The metacognitive conversation occurs through many means — class dis- 
cussions between teachers and students, small-group conversations, written 
private reflections and logs, letters to the teacher or even to characters in 
books. Such conversations and reflections, if they become routine, offer stu- 
dents ongoing opportunities to consider what they are doing as they read — 
how they are trying to make sense of texts and how well their strategies and 
approaches are working for them (Borkowski et al., 1990; Kucan & Beck, 
1997). These conversations about reading and reading processes demystify the 
invisible ways we read and make sense of texts. Through the metacognitive 
conversation, readers’ knowledge, strategies, and ways of reading particular 
kinds of texts become an explicit part of the secondary curriculum. 

Reading Apprenticeship is at heart a partnership of expertise, drawing 
both on what subject-area teachers know and do as discipline-based readers 
and on adolescents’ unique and often underestimated strengths as learners. 
We have come to see secondary students as young adults with powerful re- 
sources that can be tapped in a learning environment that is safe, respectful, 
and collaborative. Adolescents are frequently strategic and resourceful prob- 
lem-solvers in their lives outside of the classroom. They are also at a point in 
their lives when their social identity matters most to them. Precisely at this 
time in their lives, they can be encouraged to try on new reader identities, to 
explore and expand their visions of who they are and can become (Davidson 
8c Koppenhaver, 1993; Gee, 1996). Despite their veneer of cynicism, the ma- 
jority of young people we have worked with desire to be part of something 
larger than themselves and to make the world a better place; this can moti- 
vate them to master the “power codes” of our society (Delpit, 1995). Adoles- 
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cents thus carry with them into the classroom a wealth of proficiencies and 
dispositions that can be drawn upon to support their reading development. 
Teachers can work with, rather than against, some of these developmental 
characteristics by inviting students’ self-awareness, strategic problem-solving, 
idealism, knowledge, and experience, and even their confusion, to serve in- 
structional ends. 

DESIGIVIIVG AND IMPLEMENTING AN ACADEMIC LITERACY COURSE 

Our work with subject-area teachers has demonstrated that these teachers are 
key resources in supporting adolescents to develop high-level subject-area 
literacies and that this work can be powerfully and successfully integrated 
into ongoing subject-area instruction (Greenleaf, Schoenbach, Cziko, 8c 
Mueller, 1999; Schoenbach & Greenleaf, 2000). In the process of carrying 
out this professional development work, we were offered the opportunity to 
develop a course that would provide students with an intensive experience of 
Reading Apprenticeship. Working collaboratively as teacher/implementers 
and researcher/support providers, we designed this course for all ninth- 
grade students in a local urban high school, naming it “Academic Literacy”.^ 

Thurgood Marshall Academic High School, a school serving some of the 
poorest neighborhoods of San Francisco, was established by court decree to 
provide a college preparatory education for the Latino, African American, 
and immigrant students who had been historically deprived of such educa- 
tional opportunities. The school opened in 1994 with many recent high 
school reforms in place, including block scheduling, family groupings of stu- 
dents with academic core faculty, and project-based, interdisciplinary teach- 
ing and learning. However, by the fall of 1995, Marshall’s faculty was express- 
ing increasing concern that students coming into academically rigorous 
classes were unprepared to read the texts necessary to be successful in these 
courses. In response to this need, the Academic Literacy course began in the 
fall of 1996 as a mandatory course for all incoming ninth-graders. 

According to school reports, in 1996-1997 the demographic composition 
of the ninth grade at Thurgood Marshall was roughly 30 percent African 
American, 25 percent Latino, 24 percent Chinese American, 7 percent Fili- 
pino American, 8 percent other non-White students, and 3 percent White stu- 
dents. Approximately 7 percent of the ninth-grade students were classified as 
special education students eligible for support services, and 14 percent were 
identified as English-language learners. This entire freshman class was en- 
rolled in twelve sections of Academic Literacy, which met for two 90-minute 
block periods and one 50-minute period per week. Christine Cziko, the lead 
teacher of the course, recruited three other teachers to teach Academic Lit- 
eracy, among them a first-year English teacher and two history teachers. 

Eor Academic Literacy, we designed three units to focus on the role and 
use of reading in one’s personal, public, and academic worlds: Reading Self 
and Society, Reading Media, and Reading History. The course had three goals: to 
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increase students’ engagement, fluency, and competency in reading (see 
Baumann 8c Duffy, 1997; Guthrie 8c Alvermann, 1991; Guthrie 8c Wigfield, 
1997; Stahl, 1998). The course aimed to increase adolescent students’ sense 
of agency and control of their own reading practices (Davidson 8c Koppen- 
haver, 1993). Throughout the three units, students in the course were invited 
into an inquiry through a set of essential questions the course was designed to 
explore: What is reading? and What do successful readers do when they read? 
Students were to gain a greater metacognitive awareness of their reading and 
to come to understand their own reading practices and habits by asking them- 
selves questions such as. What kind of reader am I? and What strategies do I 
use as I read? The course was also designed to increase student motivation for 
reading by revealing, within the students’ frame of reference, the power of lit- 
eracy to shape lives. The students explored such questions as. What role does 
reading serve in people’s personal and public lives? which lead students to a 
clearer understanding of the role reading will play in their future educational 
and career goals and help them set goals they can work toward to help them- 
selves develop as readers. Finally, the course had a meta-discourse focus, ex- 
ploring how texts are designed and conventionally structured through such 
questions as. What kinds of vocabulary can I expect from different texts? 
What kinds of sentences are found in different kinds of texts? and What do I 
need to know to be able to understand these different kinds of texts? Stu- 
dents encountered and revisited these questions through a series of units and 
activities designed to engage them in ideas, strategies, and practices to de- 
mystify discipline-based reading and apprentice them as academic readers. 

Within the three units, specific subject-area content provided what we 
hoped would be compelling learning opportunities as well as sites for integra- 
tion of reading strategies and practices. In Reading Self and Society, students fo- 
cused on inquiry into the personal and public worlds of reading through 
guided reflection into their own and others’ reading histories and experi- 
ences. While conducting personal inquiries into their own reading, they read 
narratives from authors such as Malcolm X, Claude Brown, Frederick 
Douglass, Maxine Flong Kingston, Richard Rodriguez, Emily Dickinson, and 
others, taking the perspectives of these authors in addressing the question. 
Why read? They interviewed family and community members about the role 
reading played in their lives as adults. Simultaneously, they started sustained 
silent reading (SSR) of self-chosen books, reading in class for twenty minutes 
of each block period for the school year. 

The second unit, Reading Media, introduced students to commercials as vi- 
sual texts similar to the kinds of printed texts they had studied previously. Stu- 
dents explored ideas such as: these and all texts are devised and constructed 
in particular times and places, and with specific purposes and agendas; all 
texts selectively include (address) and exclude particular readers or audi- 
ences; audiences (readers) negotiate meaning using the design and messages 
of the text as well as their own knowledge, experience, and responses to these 
design properties and content; and, texts are fallible sources of information. 
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Students analyzed television commercials and formed advertising production 
teams to create their own commercials, working with visual metaphors, visual 
icons and symbolism, and techniques of persuasion; identifying and con- 
structing key messages; casting; sketching storyboards; composing and inter- 
preting production notes, and targeting specific audiences. During this unit, 
they also watched a documentary film about how and for what purposes me- 
dia are created and they read a challenging theoretical essay from a college 
course on media about the role of the media in our understanding of experi- 
ences in which we cannot participate directly. In order to make sense of both 
of these expository pieces, one visual and the other text based, they began to 
use their growing understanding of their own reading processes and the read- 
ing strategies that they had learned in the previous units. 

The third unit, Reading History, was designed to help students put their per- 
sonal experiences in a historical context by understanding the historical roots 
of modern issues of totalitarianism and intergroup hatred and aggression. In 
addition, it was designed to help students reconceptualize the discipline of 
history as an interpretive and contentious enterprise rather than a burden- 
some exercise in memorization. Students were assisted in developing a set of 
strategies to enable them to learn from a set of subject-area textbooks and 
from primary source documents. They built background knowledge through 
extensive reading across a variety of topic-relevant texts, including modern 
films about historical events. They read analyses of the social, historical, and 
psychological precursors and explanations for intergroup hostility and vio- 
lence. They viewed historical documentaries about the Armenian genocide, as 
well as segments of The ITaveand Swing Kids — the former a film depicting the 
unintended and horrific outcome of an experiment in in-group and out- 
group identity formation among teenagers, and the latter a film set in Nazi 
Germany as a group of jazz-loving teenagers comes of age, is forced to make 
choices, and begins to take on or resist roles in Germany’s increasingly totali- 
tarian and genocidal society. As a culminating unit, students assumed the role 
of historian in an investigative project centered on the Holocaust. Working in 
groups and with primary- and secondary-source documents related to a spe- 
cific event such as the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising or the evolution of anti-Semitic 
laws in Germany, students interpreted and analyzed and finally presented 
their historical analyses of the event they had investigated. 

To help students gain more powerful conceptions of literacy, as well as an 
expanded repertoire of problem-solving strategies they could draw on when 
facing academic texts, explicit strategy and text instruction was integrated 
into these units of study as students worked with texts and engaged in an on- 
going inquiry into the essential questions. Key instructional strategies in- 
cluded Reciprocal Teaching (RT) and explicit, integrated instruction in self- 
monitoring, cognitive strategies, and text analysis that would facilitate read- 
ing a variety of materials. Teacher “think-alouds ” modeling reading and prob- 
lem-solving with texts, as well as student writing and discussion about their 
own reading processes and confusion, were daily features of the learning en- 
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vironment. Because adolescents are often keenly aware of their confusion but 
also reluctant to expose it, teachers worked to create a safe environment 
where “it’s cool to be confused” (Cziko, 1998). It quickly became clear that 
being able to identify comprehension problems and to stimulate collabora- 
tive problem-solving and inquiry using a variety of strategic approaches, 
rather than having the right answers about texts, was valued in this class. 

Academic Literacy teachers engaged students in practicing the component 
strategies of RT — questioning, summarizing, clarifying, and predicting — as 
they read a variety of texts and conducted inquiries into reading. Students 
were also given specific instruction, as well as modeling and thinking aloud 
opportunities, as they examined the features of different text genres. They 
learned and practiced techniques for note-taking; paraphrasing; using 
graphic organizers and mapping to identify text structure and support pro- 
cessing of information in texts; identifying root words, prefixes, and suffixes; 
and developing semantic networks to increase their command of vocabulary 
learning strategies. As the need arose with difficult expository texts, students 
also learned to “chunk” or break down complex sentences, and even words, 
into understandable bites. The overarching goal of putting students in con- 
trol of their own engagement in and assessment of these strategies for them- 
selves as readers ran through these instructional routines. 

To give students opportunities to develop both fluency and knowledge 
about themselves as readers, as well as increased motivation for reading, stu- 
dents read books of their choice for sustained silent reading (SSR), drawing 
from extensive classroom libraries and from community and school book col- 
lections. They kept a “metacognitive log” during SSR, in which they wrote 
about their reading processes using a variety of sentence starters such as, “I 
was confused by . . .”, “I got stuck when . . .”, “I lost track of time because . . .”, 
and the like. In addition, students wrote reflective letters to their teachers 
monthly, describing what they were learning about themselves as readers 
through SSR. To create a social context for self-chosen reading, students 
shared their metacognitive log entries with one another, made book recom- 
mendations through posters and book talks, and discussed ways of picking 
good books to read. Through the shared inquiry into reading, students were 
encouraged to reappraise their current conceptions of literacy, set and ac- 
complish personal goals for reading development, and draw on the social re- 
sources of the classroom community in developing new and more powerful 
reading repertoires. 



A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF ACADEMIC LITERACY 
ON STUDENT READING 

To evaluate the impact of the course on student learning, we collected a variety 
of data, including both standardized test scores and qualitative data, to gauge 
student thinking and learning. Standardized measures included pre- and post- 
tests of reading proficiency using the Degrees of Reading Power test.® Qualita- 
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live measures included pre- and postcourse reading surveys adapted from 
Atwell (1998, Appendix E; see Figure 2)®; students’ written reflections, self-as- 
sessments, and course evaluations; focus group interviews; classroom observa- 
tions; and samples of course work for thirty students selected randomly from 
the class rosters of two of the Academic Literacy teachers. In addition, we car- 
ried out intensive case studies of eight of these thirty students, videotaping in- 
terviews with them three times during the year as they carried out their reading 
assignments for the course. 

The eight case-study students were volunteers recruited by their teachers 
as typical ninth graders who represented the cultural and gender diversity of 
students in their classes. These students understood that they were not only 
helping to evaluate the impact of the course on student learning but also as- 
sisting in a larger inquiry into adolescent reading, with the goal of helping 
secondary teachers meet the needs of students like themselves. During each 
of the three units of the course, we interviewed the case-study students as they 
read from self-chosen or assigned texts, responded to interview questions, 
and discussed their reading processes. These interviews were audio- and vid- 
eotaped. Students read on from where they had left off in class or at home 
with these texts, reading a copy of the text that had been segmented into four 
sections. The students read the segmented text in four ways during the inter- 
view: reading aloud, reading silently, being read to, and thinking aloud while 
reading. After each section of text, the interviewer probed not only into what 
sense the students were making of the texts, but also how they were doing so. 

These reading interviews were designed to provide valuable information as 
we implemented the course. Interviews with Academic Literacy students 
could show us the degree to which students were appropriating the reading 
practices available to them in the instructional setting (Vygotsky, 1978, 1986). 
The interviews were conducted as a kind of dynamic assessment of students’ 
problem-solving during reading in which it would become apparent what the 
student was able and unable to understand independently, as well as what 
type and degree of support the adult in the interview situation provided to as- 
sist the case-study student with the reading task.^*^ The interviews could thus 
point to aspects of academic reading tasks and texts, as well as class resources, 
that helped or hindered students as they engaged in reading, helping us to 
improve the course even as we taught it. 

In addition to these data, we have continued to follow the progress of the 
original cohort of Academic Literacy students as they have moved up through 
the grades. During 1997-1998, their tenth-grade year, we interviewed twenty 
students who had been in Academic Literacy about the impact of the course 
on their learning and preparation for other courses, about its utility in their 
lives, and about their lives as readers. We also collected reading surveys and 
administered the DRP test to the tenth-grade students at the end of the year. 
These students continued to inform us about the impact of the course 
through surveys, standardized tests, and interviews as they moved through 
the school toward their graduation in June 2000. 
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FIGURE 2 Reading Survey, Adapted from Atwell (1998, Appendix E) 



1 If you had to guess, how many books would you say you owned? 

2 How many books would you say are in your house? 

3 How many books would you say you’ve read in the last twelve months? 

4 How did you learn to read? 

5 Why do people read? 

6 What does someone have to do in order to be a good reader? 

7 Do you consider yourself a good reader? Why or why not? 

8 What kinds of books do you like to read? 

9 How do you decide which books you’ll read? 

10 Have you ever reread a book? If so, can you name it/ them here? 

1 1 Do you ever read novels at home for pleasure? If so, how often do you read at 
home for pleasure? 

12 Who are your favorite authors? 

13 Do you like to have your teacher read to you? If so, is there anything special 
you’d like to hear? 

14 In general, how do you feel about reading? 



A CASE STUDY 

Rosa was a Latina student in one of Christine Cziko’s Academic Literacy 
classes. Her first language was Spanish, but she was a fluent English speaker 
by the time she entered Thurgood Marshall in the ninth grade. Rosa’s par- 
ents often attended school functions, asking that meetings be translated into 
Spanish for themselves and other Spanish-speaking parents. Rosa’s father was 
actively involved in community work in the Mission District, the largely La- 
tino neighborhood in which they lived. Rosa was typical of the students in the 
class, in that she was inexperienced as an academic reader and unprepared 
for the demands of a college preparatory high school program. Reflecting re- 
cently on why she had chosen Rosa for case study, as typical of students in her 
classes, Christine Cziko recalled: 

Rosa was interesting to me because she was articulate, sociable, active in the 
life of the school, but academically a B- or C student. She was also aware of so- 
cial injustice in the world, perhaps because of her father’s community activ- 
ism, so she had a broad picture of the world outside of the classroom. When 
it came to work with text, though, her ability to negotiate the world in her ev- 
eryday life was not apparent. She didn’t bring the strategic thinking and 
competence and engagement that I knew she had in other aspects of her life 
— her social and community lives in the school and her neighborhood — to 
academic tasks. She was never hostile; it wasn’t as though she was making a 
political statement like “I won’t learn from you.” She was cooperative, 
friendly to teachers, and responded positively to her teachers and to what 
she thought she was being asked to do. But it was as though she brought only 
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a shadow of herself to the academic aspect of her school life. The real Rosa 
was much more vibrant, confident, articulate. 

In this regard, Rosa was typical of many students at Thurgood Marshall, in- 
cluding the ninth graders Cziko described teaching: 

You see this with so many kids. In the hall, in the cafeteria, in their communi- 
ties, in all these places there are these active, engaged, bright, funny kids. 
They come into the classroom and they turn into a ghost of themselves, like a 
shroud just drops over them. Their academic identities are these fragile, 
ghostly things, not robust in the way their whole person identities are be- 
cause of so many things — repeated failures, being told what they can and 
cannot do, being mystified by what is asked of them in school. Then there 
are the kids who don’t become ghosts — they’re demons. They’re acting out, 
they’re bringing their most angry selves into the classroom. The source of 
these seemingly opposite classroom identities may be very much the same. 



ROSA’S READING OF HISTORY 

The reading interview excerpted below was done in March of 1997, after Rosa 
had been in the Academic Literacy class for six months. The interview we will 
analyze was the second in a series of reading interviews with Rosa and seven 
other case-study students, and focused on her reading of a chapter on totali- 
tarianism from a tenth-grade modern world history textbook. The interview 
questions were designed to assess Rosa’s ability to use the predicting, summa- 
rizing, questioning, and clarifying strategies that are components of Recipro- 
cal Teaching (RT); to probe her thinking and reasoning about the text; and 
to stimulate reflection on her reading experience, on other reading experi- 
ences with history texts, and on her development as a reader in Academic Lit- 
eracy. (See Appendix A for the interview protocol.) 

In our analysis of the reading interview, we focus on key literacy practices 
that Rosa participated in as part of her Academic Literacy class: strategic con- 
trol of the reading process; metacognition, or knowledge of self as a reader; 
and metadiscourse, or knowledge of texts and textual practices. In the follow- 
ing transcribed segments of the interview, the interviewer prompts Rosa to 
carry out particular reading processes and reflect on her reading. In our anal- 
ysis, we are interested not only in whether Rosa carries out these practices 
when asked to do so by the interviewer but also whether Rosa carries out 
these practices without the interviewer’s prompt when her reading suggests 
the need to do so. Through this analysis of the reading interview, we consider 
whether Rosa has appropriated for her own use as a reader the key literacy 
practices she participated in during the Academic Literacy course. We are 
also able to trace the impact of these literacy practices on Rosa’s development 
as a reader of, and participant in, the academic discourse of history. 
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IMetadiscourse: Knowledge about Texts and Reading Practices 

The interviewer begins by inviting Rosa to share what she thinks about the 
history textbook and the kinds of reading she is doing with it in Academic Lit- 
eracy. Rosa tells the interviewer that her experience reading this particular 
textbook seems different from her usual textbook experience. When asked to 
explain, she voices a common student opinion about studying history in 
school:^^ 

8 /?osa.‘ A textbook just really, much more, just throws the facts at you, and you're just 

9 like, here are all these facts. And it's kinda boring. You read all these facts about 

10 dead people and what happened and sometimes you wonder, like, "Why am I 

1 1 studying this thing?" You know? Why? But in these books it seems more realistic. I 

12 don't know why. 

13 /nfemewer; Why is that? What's the difference? 

14 Rosa: I don't know . . . It's like, for the urn — we're like talking about hate groups right 

15 now. And we watched the movie. The Wave. And it like, it tied in with the book and 

16 it kind of made us realize that it can happen again. If you don't know what happened 

17 back then, y'know, it can repeat itself. So this book is more, I don't know, realistic to 

18 me. I understand it more. 

The interviewer steps in to clarify what Rosa thinks is different: the text, 
the reading practices that accompany the text in her Academic Literacy class, 
or her own interest in the topic: 

20 /of..’ Well, let me just ask you about that. Is it that the book is different or is it that your 

21 talking in class around the book is different? Like, the topic — is it the topic that's 

22 more realistic? Is it the connection you can make to your own life? Or is it 

23 something about the way the book is written? 

Rosa considers: 

24 Rosa: It's sort of like the way the book is written. It's not really, I mean, I don't know. 

25 Here they give you examples and you know, you're thinking, "okay. '.'.And the 

26 way we talk in class is different. And it's just like the talking in class and the way 

27 the book is written and the way you read it, and all of that ties in and it gives you 

28 like this whole different atmosphere. And it's not really all that boring to read 

29 anymore. 

Rosa goes on to offer a fairly serious and specific indictment of a common 
type of textbook and attendant classroom reading practice: 

31 Urn, usually in like a regular history class, like the one I had last year? Which 

32 was just pretty much all writing? Okay, "read from page so-n-so to so-n-so, 

33 answer the red square questions and the unit questions and turn them in." And he 

34 corrects them and says, "You did this wrong, you did this right. Okay, here you 
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35 go." And that was pretty much the basic way every single day was gone. So, 

36 from day one to the end of the year, that's pretty much all we did. Answer the red 

37 square questions. And pretty much it's been like that since I got to middle school. 

38 In fifth grade it was a little more different because we actually discussed the 

39 books. But before that it was like, we didn't have books, like pretty much for 

40 history. You know before fifth grade, it was pretty much kids don't really 

41 understand so they don't have those books. And in fifth grade was when we 

42 started with books. And it was pretty much, answer the red square questions, 

43 explain a little, red square questions, explain a little. And the questions just pretty 

44 much had to do with what you were reading. And it wasn't like it was spread all 

45 over the place, like you had to read it. It was just like, if the red square question 

46 was here, you knew it was somewhere around that area right there. And you 

47 could just look for the answer and copy it down and you got full credit for it. So 

48 you didn't have to read. It was something that you could like slide by without 

49 them knowing. I don't know if they cared or not, but that's the way everybody 

50 did it. You see the red square question and you sort of calculate where it's 

51 around, you find the answer, and you write it down and that's it. 

Comparing this familiar textbook reading practice to reading in the Aca- 
demic Literacy unit, Rosa explains: 

52 Rosa: Now it's like, you have to talk about it. You have to explain what you read. 

53 You have to make a tree about it, okay? And figure out those details. You have to get 

54 more into the book than you realize. So, this book is kind of different. Also the way 

55 we're talking in class. 

In these exchanges, Rosa demonstrates how she is thinking about history 
and reading history in a new way. She is considering how historical events 
connect to her life and her responsibilities as a person who knows that “it can 
happen again.” The “whole different atmosphere” of her historical reading 
practice in Academic Literacy has helped her to understand and value types 
of reading and thinking that were unavailable to her when all she was asked to 
do was to “answer the red square questions” in her history reading. Rosa’s in- 
terview also demonstrates one of the more powerful results of Reading Ap- 
prenticeship: the development of students’ abilities to critically evaluate and 
appraise texts and textual practices themselves. 

Strategic Control of the Reading Process 

The interviewer then refers to the text itself, asking Rosa how she would go 
about reading it if her teacher assigned it for class. Demonstrating that she 
has appropriated routines from her Academic Literacy classroom into her 
own repertoire of reading behaviors, Rosa answers: 

80 Rosa: I guess I'd have to start by the title. And then, urn, just try to relate the first 

81 paragraph, second paragraph. And just sort of, kind of, read through it and see 

82 what it's about. Because it usually explains it in the first paragraph and it just 
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83 goes on from there. So if I understand like the first paragraph, then I would see 

84 what like the subheadings are about, like what it has to deal with. Then I would 

85 start reading, and, urn, just keep on going, I guess. Just keep reading and if I have 

86 any questions just try to answer them within the reading. Pretty much do what we 

87 do with RT. 

In this brief description of how Rosa would approach her reading, she dis- 
plays an awareness and analysis of text structure and organization (the func- 
tions of headings, subheadings, and first paragraphs), the importance of 
identifying central ideas (“what it has to deal with”), and the need to link 
parts of the text to one another and construct a coherent meaning (“to relate 
the first paragraph, second paragraph”). Rosa also demonstrates here her 
awareness of her own active role in reading, describing this activity as “seeing 
what it’s about,” “trying to relate” parts of the text, moving on if she “under- 
stands” the first paragraph, and, if she has any questions, “just trying to an- 
swer them within the reading.” 

The interview continues with a review of the section of the chapter on to- 
talitarianism that Rosa has already read and analyzed with her class. Rosa tells 
the interviewer what she remembers about this section and describes the im- 
portance of this topic, relating the analysis of the historical roots of intoler- 
ance contained in the chapter to her own experience of interracial hatred 
and hate crimes in her community. After this discussion the interviewer turns 
to the next section of the text that Rosa has not yet read, inviting her to share 
how she would use RT strategies in her reading. The section of the text is ex- 
cerpted below: 

Propaganda and indoctrination orchestrated feelings. 

Perhaps the most important tools of the new totalitarian states were propa- 
ganda and indoctrination. By repeatedly playing on the peoples’ hopes and 
fears, propaganda could whip people into a fever pitch of hatred for an ex- 
ternal enemy — or for a group of people at home who were “different” or 
did not conform. People who supported the leader were portrayed as self- 
sacrificing heroes. The enemy or domestic opponents of the regime were 
pictured as devils or beasts who were corrupt and depraved. Once fully in 
power, totalitarian states quickly turned to indoctrination, or the systematic 
use of propaganda to form habits and attitudes. It is no coincidence that to- 
talitarian states such as Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union, and Communist 
China took over complete control of children’s education. Young people 
were often enrolled in special camps or movements such as the Hitler Youth. 
Children were even turned against their own parents, told to spy on them, 
and given rewards for turning them in to the authorities. (Krieger & Neill, 
1994, p. 89)* 

* From Issues of the Modem Era by Larry S. Krieger and Kenneth Neill. Copyright © 1994 by D. 
C. Heath and Company. All rights reserved. Reprinted by permission of McDougal Littell Inc. 
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140 Int: Okay, let's go on to the next section, the propaganda section. 

141 And what I'd like you to do is just take a look at the heading and predict 

142 what you're going to read about in this section. The heading is 

1 43 “Propaganda and indoctrination orchestrated feelings. " 

144 Rosa:\Ne\\ usually if like I don't understand a part of the heading, it usually explains it 

145 later on. Like indoctrination? It's in bold right here, so, um, that would pretty much 

146 define that one. And so, now I have to read it [okay] and make sure I understand the 

147 heading. 

148 /nf.; Okay, fine. [Rosa looks briefly at the text, then continues.) 

149 Rosa: Oka\, I guess we're gonna find out about like, more about I guess the media 

150 and propaganda and how it affects hate crimes, I guess. 

151 /nf.. Um-hmm. Okay, great.'^ 

In this sequence, Rosa is asked to predict and does so, displaying her un- 
derstanding that prediction means what “we’re gonna find out about” in the 
text (lines 149 and 150). Specifically, she predicts that she will learn more 
about how the media and propaganda affect hate crimes. (Note, too, that 
Rosa has made the connection between media and propaganda independ- 
ently, using media as a synonym for propaganda. Media is not specifically 
mentioned in this section of the text.) This brief interchange is evidence that 
Rosa can and does use the predicting strategy when prompted by the inter- 
viewer. But before she can attempt to make a prediction, she first interrupts 
herself, without being prompted, and carries out the strategy of clarifying 
(lines 144-147), one of the key comprehension practices taught in Academic 
Literacy. In this interruption, she demonstrates important self- and text- 
knowledge. She knows that usually when she doesn’t understand a part of the 
heading, she will benefit from reading the text to clarify the word meaning. 
She also knows that she can count on the text explaining the term “later on.” 
She demonstrates her knowledge that words often are defined in the text 
and, furthermore, that key vocabulary is often typed in boldface in textbooks. 
Using these cues, Rosa locates some text that helps her define the word indoc- 
trination. This unprompted clarification sequence is evidence that Rosa has 
appropriated strategies for clarifying as she reads and is able to recognize 
when they may assist her reading. 

Rosa then reads the paragraph of text aloud, stopping at the end of a sen- 
tence containing the word regime to ask the interviewer what it means, again 
clarifying using available resources (including the interviewer) without 
prompting. When she finishes reading, she is prompted for a summary. How- 
ever, before she provides a summary, she initiates a long clarification se- 
quence in which she reads the text closely, with the assistance of the inter- 
viewer, to work out the word meaning and to monitor the reliability of the 
meaning she has made so far. We analyze this sequence below: 

175 /nf..0kay, great. So why don't you tell me inyourown words what that was about, what 

176 you just read? 
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177 Rosa: Um, I guess it was about ... I'm not sure because I did not understand that word 

178 totalitarian? 

179 /nf.. Uh-huh, good.'^ So if you were doing RT you would say . . . 

180 Rosa:\ didn't understand the word. And then I guess I would describe the word and 

181 since I didn't understand it someone would have to like describe it and if we 

182 didn't know we would ask Ms. Cziko and Ms. Cziko would tell us the definition. 

183 Or if it was home, I would pretty much use the dictionary. 

184 Int: Okay, so what have you talked about in class so far about totalitarianism? 

185 About totalitarian states? 

186 Rosa:\ don't think we have talked about that because we used um totalitarianismtor 

187 our test and it wasn't in the reading until this next paragraph. So, I don't 

188 remember if we were defining the word. I don't remember that. But I guess we 

189 did. But I don't remember the definition of it. 

190 Int: Do you have anything in mind? Kind of a guess or a hunch about what it 

191 might mean? 

192 Rosa:\ don't know why, when I think of that word I think of tolerance. 

193 /nL.Youdo? 

194 Rosa:\ think of tolerance. I don't know why, but that's what I think of. And um I 

195 know genocide is trying to kill a group of people for a reason, whatever it might 

196 be. So I know genocide is bad so totalitarianism has to be good, I guess in a way. 

197 /nf.. You think it's the opposite of genocide? 

198 Rosa: I guess it has to be because it says "turned hate into genocide." Oh, actually no, 

199 it has to be bad. No, it has to be bad. Um, I don't know what it means. I'm kind of 

200 stuck. 

In this sequence, Rosa postpones giving a summary for the paragraph she 
has read, instead focusing on what, for her, is a key stumbling block to her 
comprehension, the term totalitarianism. At the suggestion of the interviewer, 
she first struggles to recall what has been said about this concept in class, but 
since she can’t remember this information, she turns to the word itself and 
her own word knowledge as a source of information, again at the suggestion 
of the interviewer (lines 184-185) . Attempting to find a similar, known word, 
Rosa associates totalitarianism with the word tolerance, an association that mis- 
directs her search for the meaning of totalitarianism (line 192). Yet she does 
not stop with this association. She continues to draw a mental web of related 
ideas and concepts, looking back in the text and bringing in the word genocide 
from the title of this section of the chapter she is reading, which is “Totalitari- 
anism turned hate into genocide.” She attempts to contrast genocide with to- 
talitarianism (lines 194-196). At this point, her understanding of the word to- 
talitarianism is still colored in the positive hues of tolerance: “I know genocide 
is bad so totalitarianism has to be good.” Yet, she does not express confidence 
(“I guess in a way”) . Instead, she turns back to the text to test her growing def- 
inition: “I guess it has to be because it says ‘turned hate into genocide.’” 

Even as she reads this title aloud, Rosa realizes her error, that something 
turning hate into a worse crime, genocide, must be bad (lines 198-199). 
Though she has so far failed to clarify the meaning of totalitarianism, Rosa 
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demonstrates, in this sequence, her ability to wrestle with the text and use 
context, semantic associations, text structures, and syntactical constructions 
to shape the meaning she constructs with the text. Throughout this se- 
quence, the interviewer follows Rosa’s lead, asking questions to clarify the 
state of Rosa’s ongoing problem-solving (lines 193 and 197). Following this 
exchange, the interviewer summarizes Rosa’s search for meaning and en- 
courages her to continue it (lines 201 and 202, below); 

201 Int: Okay, so you're thinking about this word and you're using some hints that you have 

202 here. What could you do next to try and clarify this? 

203 ffosa; Well, I guess try to read where that word is and try to define it by that. 

204 lot: Um-hmm. So why don't you try that and see what happens? 

205 Rosa: Um, it says that "tools of the new totalitarian states were propaganda and 

206 indoctrination." So, so they were propaganda and indoctrination? I'm not sure if 

207 that's right. 

208 /nf; Those are some tools that um, totalitarian states use. 

209 Rosa: Okay, um . . . Um . . . Then, could that mean, taken over by a certain person or 

210 something? 

21 1 Int: Like um, you mean like dictatorships where somebody takes over? 

212 ffosa." Yeah, like that. 

In line 203, Rosa describes a strateg)' she could use to help her define total- 
itarianism. When the interviewer encourages Rosa to “try that and see what 
happens” (line 204), Rosa finds a sentence where propaganda and indoctri- 
nation, the concepts that she has just wrestled with, are connected with totali- 
tarianism. Trying to establish the nature of the connection, she asks the inter- 
viewer for help (lines 205-207). Responding to this request in a limited way 
to give Rosa an opportunity to solve as much of the comprehension problem 
she is experiencing on her own, the interviewer focuses Rosa on the word 
tools in the text — “Those are some tools that um, totalitarian states use” (line 
208) — and Rosa connects these tools to her previous reading to hypothesize, 
“Then, could that mean taken over by a certain person or something?” (lines 
209-210), a conjecture that draws her closer to the meaning of totalitarian- 
ism. The interviewer’s clarifying question, “You mean like dictatorships . . . ?” 
(line 211) gives Rosa yet another semantic clue and confidence, as she recog- 
nizes the connection (line 212), that she is on the right track. 

At this point, the interviewer, still responding to Rosa’s request for help, af- 
firms the direction of Rosa’s search and asks Rosa to describe what she is do- 
ing to investigate the word totalitarianism in more detail (lines 213-214 be- 
low) . Rosa’s description (lines 217-220) makes clear that she is scanning back 
in the paragraph she has read for instances of this word and reading the sen- 
tences in which it is contained to see if these new contexts shed light on the 
concept. Although she starts by rereading a prior section, she also makes it 
clear that if she did not get enough help there, she would go on to scan ahead 
in the text. She summarizes her strategy, saying, “I’m trying to find the defini- 
tion of it through whatl read” (lines 218-219): 
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213 lnt.:lhere are some real similarities with that concept, with that idea. Where are 

214 you looking as you're looking? I'm just curious. 

215 /?osa. I'm trying to look for the word. 

216 Int: In this paragraph that you just read? 

217 Rosa: I just try to look for that word as much as I can. And when I find it I try to 

218 read around it. If I don'tfind it after it, I find it before it. I'm trying to find 

219 the definition of it through what I read. I'm not sure if it defines it later on. 

220 /nf..- 1 sure don't think so. 

The interviewer then tests whether Rosa has enough of a sense of the word 
to continue her reading of the passage (lines 221- 224, below), whether she 
can live with her tentative understanding as she reads on. But Rosa is not fin- 
ished clarifying: “It’s pretty much not enough” (line 225). We see Rosa’s per- 
sistence here as evidence that she is able to assess not only her own under- 
standing, but how important the meaning of this word will be to the meaning 
of the text (lines 225-226). Finally, in lines 226-231, she “puts the heading to 
chapter two [Totalitarianism turned hate into genocide.] and what I just read” 
together to formulate an idea about totalitarianism: “There has to be some 
kind of person dictating what you think, and then . . . making you believe that 
what you’re feeling is because of somebody else.” While not a conventional 
definition, the key ideas of dictatorship and manipulation or control of 
thought help her feel like she “can understand it a little more” (line 233). 

221 /nt.'Soyou've gotten a few ideas. Thatthere's propaganda and indoctrination. That, you 

222 have this hunch that it has something to do with urn, with somebody taking over like a 

223 dictator. What might you do next? Or is that enough? Do you feel like you have enough 

224 of an idea to go on? 

225 Rosa: It's pretty much not enough. I mean, I'm really not defining it so I really can't 

226 understand it until I kind of get that defined. And putting the heading to I guess 

227 you'd say chapter two and what I just read, I mean there has to be some kind of 

228 person sort of dictating what you think, and then using your hate against, and 

229 turning it into like something else, like making you believe that what you're feeling 

230 is because of somebody else. I guess it would have something to do with that. I'm 

231 not totally sure about that, though. 

232 Int: Um-hmm. So, do you feel settled then with that enough to go on? 

233 Rosa: It makes me feel like I can understand it a little more . . . 

234 /nr..- Okay, so when I asked you before what was this paragraph about, you said you were 

235 stuck because you didn't understand totalitarianism. What if I asked you now? What do 

236 you think this paragraph is about? What would you say you just read in your own words? 

When prompted again (lines 234-236), Rosa returns to the task of summa- 
rizing this paragraph (lines 238-244, below). In this summary, Rosa indicates 
her understanding that totalitarianism is something that became possible 
once it was possible to use technologies of communication to that end: 
“Somebody . . . can easily now confuse people and make them believe things.” 
She is also working with the concept of “tool” that was introduced in the pas- 
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sage and underscored by the interviewer; . . turn their hatred into some- 
thing else, use it as a tool . . . against people . . . used the children against their 
parents . . . they used something to get something else.” 

238 Rosa: I guess in my own words what I would say was somebody or, what this thing 

239 was about is urn, people are, I mean can easily now confuse people and make them 

240 believe things and turn their hatred into something else, use it as a tool, I guess, 

241 against people? [Int: Um-hmm] And some examples of that being Nazi Germany, 

242 the Soviet Union, and Communist China. Which are, like, places that used the 

243 children against their parents. So, I mean, they used something to get something 

244 else. I'm not sure I explained it very well. But that's what I got. 

245 Int: Okay, great. So let's urn, those are the main points. Like if you were summarizing 

246 that's what you would say. 

The work of clarifying the term totalitarianism has brought relationships 
among agents (dictators), tools of oppression (propaganda), and ends that 
serve the totalitarian regime (using children against their parents, turning 
hatred into something else) into greater focus for Rosa. Rosa is able to sum- 
marize her reading only after asserting her need to clarify the passage, and 
carrying out this clarification using a wide array of textual and cognitive re- 
sources, including signals within the text, grammatical and semantic relation- 
ships among words and sentences, and her own repertoire of problem-solving 
strategies. In this interview, Rosa demonstrates not only the struggle to con- 
struct meaning that she is now capable of carrying out with difficult academic 
text, but also the various tools and resources she is able to employ to serve 
that struggle. Moreover, she knows what she needs as a reader to move on in 
the work of reading and is able to assert the priority of these needs, even be- 
fore a video camera and a waiting interviewer who is prompting her for a pre- 
diction or a summary before she is ready to give one. In an inspiring way, Rosa 
remains in control of her reading throughout the interview, helping to shape 
this reading event — a videotaped reading performance — as an enterprise 
of making sense rather than one of merely running through a protocol or an- 
swering the questions that are put to her. 

iVIetacognition: Monitoring Comprehension and Drawing 
on Knowiedge abont Seif as Reader 

The next segment of the textbook chapter on totalitarianism includes a nar- 
rative excerpt from the Gulag Archipelago. The text shifts from exposition to 
this reflective narrative written in a literary style, and the connection between 
the narrative and the exposition is implied rather than stated explicitly. After 
reading this segment of the Gulag silently , Rosa stumbles a bit when asked to 
summarize it and finally says, “Tm not sure. I’m kind of confused right now.” 
She talks about being sleepy, complains that the text seems beyond her ninth- 
grade level, and says, “It’s just kind of all a big blur right now.” As she did ear- 
lier in her reading, Rosa then marshals a set of tools for constructing mean- 
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ing with this text, including skimming back over the text looking for key 
words, rereading, and connecting the text to what she already knows and has 
been learning in her Reading History unit. She refers repeatedly to “the ex- 
cerpt,” “the book part,” and “his reflection,” displaying both her ability to rec- 
ognize text markers that delineate borrowings from other text sources, as well 
as her adoption of a language for talking about text. Later in the interview, af- 
ter Rosa has successfully comprehended this segment of the text, the inter- 
viewer recalls Rosa’s “confusion”: 

551 When I asked you to read this section silently, do you remember, and we've 

552 been through a lot since you first started this, do you remember when you 

553 were reading it, what was going through your mind? What were you trying to 

554 do? 

555 Rosa: Urn, when I was reading this, I was trying to like stay focused on the, focused on 

556 the reading. Because I knew that, 'cause when I got half way through that 

557 excerpt from the book, I started losing the beginning and I started turning fuzzy. 

558 And I knew that I was going to lose it by the end of the reading. So I was like, 

559 "Okay, I have to go back." So I went sort of back, skimmed through it, got the 

560 main idea, went, kept on reading, skimmed through that a little bit more, and went 

561 all the way down, and skimmed through that a little bit more, and just kept 

562 skimming back. So it kind of took me longerthan it would usually. I was just 

563 trying to stay focused on what I was reading to make sure I didn't lose it but I did. 

564 Int: Uh-huh. [Interviewer and Rosa laugh.] 

565 /?osa.‘ It didn't work. 

566 Int: But you knew that you were losing it. That's interesting. 

567 Rosa: I knewthat I was losing it because the minute that I got to like this word [points in 

568 text], I had forgotten the first word. And I mean, it was just like I got from the 

569 beginning of the paragraph to the end and I had dropped what I had read at the 

570 beginning. And it was like, too soon to lose it. I mean it was like, you read it and you 

571 forget what it is so it's just going word by word. So I knew I was losing it, somehow I 

572 knew that I was going to lose it. It was just kind of something that I couldn't avoid 

573 very well. 

In this exchange, we see that the practices of metacognition — especially 
being aware of reading processes, setting goals for purposeful engagement 
with reading, and deliberately controlling attention — are well within Rosa’s 
grasp. She is aware of her mental “blur” and takes deliberate steps to avoid 
“losing it.” She knows that she can generally retain meaning for a certain 
length of text, and recognizes that it is “too soon to lose it” after such a short 
passage. 

In this reading interview with Rosa, we are able to see clear reflections of 
the instructional practices that the Academic Literacy course constructed to 
support her reading development. What she has accomplished in the socially 
mediated setting of the classroom is now visible in her interaction with the in- 
terviewer, in her reflective talk about herself as a reader, in her comprehen- 
sion monitoring, in her deliberate control of attention, and in her un- 
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prompted use of repair strategies when her comprehension fails. In essence, 
the Reading Apprenticeship practices of the class have created a zone of 
proximal development (Vygotsky, 1978, 1986) in which Rosa is ahle to appro- 
priate powerful knowledge, strategies, and dispositions to guide her reading. 
We can also see how Rosa assesses these practices, how she is ahle to external- 
ize and characterize ways of reading and their usefulness to her. In Academic 
Literacy, Rosa, her classmates, and their teacher have heen sharing what and 
how they read, “thinking aloud” in a metacognitive conversation. From this 
practice, Rosa has gained not only strategies for intentionally constructing 
meaning with print and monitoring her own comprehension, hut also a vo- 
cabulary for talking about her reading performance. 

We believe the metacognitive, metadiscursive, and strategic reading prac- 
tices of the Academic Literacy course will assist Rosa and other adolescent 
readers in not only grappling with academic texts to construct meaning, but 
also in participating in the ways of thinking that characterize the academic 
disciplines. We see evidence of this in Rosa’s shifting understanding of what it 
means to read history, moving from answering red square questions to strug- 
gling to clarify meanings and connect them to one’s own life experiences. 
During the interview, Rosa also shows how she has apprenticed herself to par- 
ticular ways of thinking historically. When asked what question she would ask 
an RT group based on her reading of this text, she voices a question that has 
animated much historical scholarship, as well as moral inquiry, in the past 
half century. We hear the Reverend Niemoller’s now famous litany in Rosa’s 
question for her RT group: 

532 /?os3; Why didn't people fight back? Why didn't they do anything? Why did they just 

533 sit there and say, "Okay, well I'm glad it's not me who's in trouble, it's them"? 

Rosa’s reading of this history text calls to mind the skillful problem-solving, 
negotiation of meaning, and connection to others that is captured in Rexford 
Brown’s eloquent phrase, “a literacy of thoughtfulness” (Brown, 1991). Imag- 
ine, for a moment, that Rosa had been in a reading course focused on build- 
ing basic reading skills. While such a course may have strengthened her word 
analysis and vocabulary skills, we doubt that Rosa would have developed the 
kind of intellectual and ethical engagement and personal agency she demon- 
strates here. When we imagine such a limited outcome, we are struck with a 
keen sense of loss and unfulfilled potential, not only for Rosa, but for the 
many young people with whom we work. 

Interviews with Rosa and the other case-study students mirrored the 
metacognitive conversation these students had participated in as members of 
the Academic Literacy course. Like metacognitive conversations in the class- 
room, these interviews traced students’ reading processes and meaning- 
making and asked students to reflect on and articulate how they were ap- 
proaching reading tasks. The interviews demonstrated that ninth-grade stu- 
dents can self-consciously appraise their own strengths and weaknesses as 
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readers, set goals and work to accomplish them, and develop metacognitive 
monitoring and strategic control of reading processes. The interviews also af- 
firmed that when students participate as apprentices in an inquiry into aca- 
demic reading practices, they can and do appropriate the comprehension ac- 
tivities and dispositions toward texts available to them in the context of 
instruction. Further, through these interviews we were able to witness stu- 
dents’ emerging academic identities as students engaged, as Rosa did here, in 
literacies of thoughtfulness. 

OTHER ASSESSMENTS OF STUDENT READING DEVELOPMENT 

Standardized Reading Comprehension Tests 

While reading interviews gave us impressive evidence of students’ appropria- 
tion of the reading practices of the course, we had many other indicators of the 
positive impact of the course on student reading development. As we have re- 
ported elsewhere (Greenleaf 8c Schoenbach, 2000; Greenleaf et al., 1999; 
Schoenbach et al., 1999), the ninth-grade Academic Literacy students im- 
proved their performance on standardized tests of reading comprehension. 
Table 1 shows that Academic Literacy students improved their performance 
significantly on the Degree of Reading Power (DRP) test, gaining an average of 
four points in raw score and moving from the 47th to nearly the 49th percen- 
tile in national ranking in the seven months of instructional time between Oc- 
tober and May of their ninth-grade year. When special education students were 
omitted from the Academic Literacy sample, as they were from the national 
norming population, the mean scores of the Academic Literacy students in- 
creased further, moving these students above the 50th percentile ranking. 

The DRP test is both norm and criterion referenced. In comparison with 
the national norm, the ninth graders in Academic Literacy classes started the 
year reading on average at a late seventh-grade level, moving to a late ninth- 
grade level (catching up to the national norm for ninth graders) by May. In 
terms of familiar texts, by the test-makers’ estimates, students were able inde- 
pendently to read and comprehend texts similar in difficulty to Charlotte’s 
Web, Old Yeller, or children’s magazines at the start of the year. By May, the test- 
makers estimate they were able to independently read and comprehend texts 
similar in difficulty to To Kill a Mockingbird, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and 
teen reading materials. The increase of nearly four units on the Degree of 
Reading Power criterion-referenced scale from fall to spring is significantly 
greater than the norm, based on samples of large, national populations of 
same-grade students, in which “growth from Fall to Spring is smaller — about 
1-2 DRP units’’ (Touchstone Applied Science Associates, 1995, p. 48). Stu- 
dents’ increased average reading levels in May, as estimated by the DRP, sug- 
gested that they should be able to handle all but the most difficult high 
school textbooks with instructional support, and that with instructional sup- 
port, these students should be able to tackle difficult literature like The Prince 
or The Scarlet Letter. 
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These results gain in significance when one considers that the norming 
sample against which the performance of Academic Literacy students was 
compared was developed to approximate a national population. In this 
norming population, only 13.5 percent were eligible for free or reduced 
school lunch programs, compared to 33.2 percent of the Thurgood Marshall 
students. In addition, the demographics of the norming sample were 12 per- 
cent African American, 4.6 percent Spanish surname, 1.4 percent Asian, and 
63 percent White students, a sample that is clearly not representative of the 
diverse population of students at Thurgood Marshall. Yet the kinds of socio- 
economically, linguistically, and ethnically diverse students served by the Aca- 
demic Literacy course are those for whom a persistent achievement gap has 
been regularly documented (seejencks & Phillips, 1998; Means, Chelemer, 8c 
Knapp, 1991; Williams, 1996). 

Even though the course was taught by teachers with different levels of expe- 
rience and from different disciplinary backgrounds, students in all of the 
teachers’ classes made significant progress. A multivariate test of the interac- 
tion of teacher placement with change in mean DRP scores showed no statisti- 
cal difference between students assigned to the different teachers in perfor- 
mance on these tests (F = .594, df = 3, NS) . Moreover, the course was successful 
for all groups of students, regardless of ethnic or language background. The 
performance of different ethnic groups of students did not differ significantly 
from one another on the DRP tests, nor did their mean gain in score differ sig- 
nificantly from fall to spring (F = .654, df = 6, NS). The two lowest scoring 
groups in the fall. Latino and other non-White students, many of them South- 
east Asian second-language learners, made the largest gains from fall to 
spring, suggesting that the course may have been especially valuable to these 
students. 

Thus, as measured by a well-known standardized test, the Academic Liter- 
acy course had a significant impact on the reading performance of this highly 
diverse population of students, who developed what is normally two years of 
reading proficiency in only seven months of instructional time while engaging 
in rigorous, academic work. Follow-up studies show that Academic Literacy stu- 
dents retained their reading improvement, as measured by the DRP, continu- 
ing to grow as readers at an accelerated rate into and through their tenth- 
grade year.^^ 



STUDENT RESPONSES TO READING SURVEYS 

Additional evidence for the positive impact of Academic Literacy came from 
student surveys and reflective letters. We summarize their responses here, giv- 
ing samples of typical student reflections and survey responses as illustrations. 

After reading his pre- and post-surveys, one student wrote in a reflective 
letter to his teacher, “Before 1 didn’t consider myself a good reader but now 1 
do. I think that my attitude about reading has changed a lot ’cause since we 
started reading I got used to it. Now I feel more confident as a reader.” 
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